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Ray Whoever receives this paper and is not a subscriber, may be assured that 
some kind friend who is desirous that he may become a patron, has takea the pains 
to furnish us with his address, with a request that we should mail him a copy, which 
we cheerfully do, hoping it will be the pleasure of the receiver to become a subscri- 
ber. Those who have suffered their subscription to expire, may consider the receipt 
of this paper a solicitation for the continuance of their patronage, and their pecuniary 
support of our endeavors. 6 

RAT Our cotemporaries of the Press who would like to have this paper sent to them, 
are remindect that the special themes to which these columns are chidfly devoted, are 
such as to render secular papers of little value to us. Nevertheless we shall be happy 
to send this paper to all journals which come to us with an occasional notice or extract, 
marked. 

Kar This paper is hospitable to every earnest thought, respectfully expressed, but 
is responsible for none except those of its editor. 

The best remittance from foreign countries ls American bills, if they can be ob- 
tained ; the second is gold, inclosed in letters. Our friends abroad can have this paper 
as regular as those around us, by giving full address and prompt remittances, and we 
respectlully solicit their patronage. Small sums may be remitted in postage stamps. 
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EDWIN H. CHAPIN, D.D., 
ARE PUBLISHED VERBATIM IN THIS PAPER, EVERY TUESDAY AFTER THEIR 
DELIVERY. 


Spirit and Clairvoyant Mediums in New York. 

Mrs, E J. Fresca, 8 Fourtl-uvenue, Clairvoyant and Healing Physician for the 
treatment of diseases. Hours, 10 A,m, to 1 po, and 2to4dp. x Electro-Medicated 
baths given, 

Dr. Hussey, Healing Medium, has just removed from the West, and will remain per 
manently in this city. His rooms are at 155 Gircen-street. 

G, A. REDMAN, ‘Test Medium, 170 Bleecker-street. 

Mrs. brapiey, Healing Medium, 109 Greene-street. 

Miss Katy Fox, Rapping Medium 

Mrs. Beck, 351 Sixth Avenue, three doors below Tweuty-second street, Trance, Speak 
ng, Rapping, Tipping and Personating Medium, 

J. B. Coxxius, Test Medium, 469 Broadway, 
from 2 to 4 r, M. 3 in the evening, from 7 to 10. 

Mrs, SK. Rocers, Secing, Psychological and Healing Medium, 44 Delancy-street. 
Hours, 10 to 12 a) M., 2 to 6, and 7 to 10 r, M 

Mrs, Banker, (formerly Miss Seabring,) Test Medium—Rapping, Writing and Seeing 
—483 Broadway, Hours, from 10 a, N. to 10 P. M. 

Mra. Hayes, the most successful Medical Clairvoyant in America, can be consulted, 
day and evening al $27 Breome-street near Bowery. New York city. 

Dr, Jons Scott, Healing Medium, No. 86 Bond-strect, may be scen at all hours of 
the day and evening. 

Mrs. B,J, MALONE, 
at 167 "th Avenue. 
desired 

Mrs. Van Haveiros, (formerly Mrs. Roberts,) Test and Magnetic Medium, 187 For- 
syth-street, near Stanton, Hours, from @ to 12, from 2 to 6, P. M., and from 7 to 9 in 
the evening. Terms. $} per hour. Circles for the developinent of Mediums. Develop- 
ing circles, Wednesday eveninis. g 3 Pree 
© Dr, 1. G. Atwoon, of Lockport, N. Y., is now located in this city. No. 106 Fast Four- 
teenth street, and js prepared to exercise his magnetic healing powers for the removal 
of disease. His extraordinary success, during a long practice, justifies the firm beltet 
that all persons treated by him will realize entire satisfaction. 


Where the" Telegraph” may be had. ; 
Our friends in the lower part of the city, who purchase weckly single 
copies of the TeLEGnari, and who may find it inconvenient to call at our 
office, can purchase the paper of Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau-street; Ross & 
Tousey, 121 Nassau-street ; or Hendrickson, Blake & Long, 23 Ann-strect. 


Hours, daily, from 7 to 104, x., an 


, Trance, Speaking, Writing and Personating Medium, may be seen 
Circles Wednesday evenings, and will attend private cirsles when 


SPIRITUAL TRUTHS 


IN THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
[concivpED.) 


TIAT TIIE TRUTHS OF SPIRITUALISM HAVE BEEN MANIFESTED TO MANKIND 
IN ALL AGES—TUE REASONS WHICH CAUSED THEM TO BE CONTESTED AT 
JHE PRESENT DAY, AND THE POSITION OF ACTUAL SCIENCE IN REGARD 
TO THEM. 


These are, then, the facts which history and a crowd of 
actual events go to confirm; facts which no honest-minded, 
no attentive observer will lav aside; and yet how is it that at 
the moment we write they are called in question, denied, mis- 
represented and trodden down, and that the man of conviction 
must struggle still to defend and establish them? So great 
a contradiction must have some cause. It has different rea- 
sons, which we will try and expose. 

First, we see as far back as we look through history that 
it was ever the sacerdotal castes which were the depositories 
of these truths, and the exclusive guardians of their secrets. 
Among the people of the Celtic race they formed the principal 
domain of the Druid caste, and remained secretly confined to 
the bosom of the Voluspa. 
Brames. 


It was the same among the 
After having cleared up and fecundated most par- 
ticularly the ground of these truths, the magi made them their 
own peculiar domain, and appropriated them to themselves so 
exclusively that from them they took the name of magic. It 
was a similar case with the Chaldeans and Egyptian priest- 
hood, who, as we have above said, were to them indebted for 
their greatest marvels. The pupil of these last, Moses, used 
them with au unparalleled success, and not less cunning than 
they, forbid their use beyond the limits of the Levite order : 
“Tf there shall be among you a man ora woman having a 
spirit of Python, or who shall divine,” * says he, “they shall 
be put to death; they shall be stoned.” And again, “ There 
shall be none among you,” t ete., ete. And the law-giver of 
Israel, in proscribing thus absolutely these practices, says not 
that itis because they emanate from Satan, in whose exist- 
ence he did not believe; f he simply condemned them without 
assigning a reason for so doing, aud this for the same motives 
as all other theocrats—motives which we shall explain farther 
on. ‘These proscriptions of Moses were but too well observed 
during a succession of centuries. 


* Deut., 18. 
|} Levit., 22: 27. 
No where, in fact, inthe Pentateuch, or even in most of the books 
of the Bible, ig there any question of a belief in the devil, or the 
rebel angels, nor did this belief spread among the Hebrews until 
their return from the Babylonian captivity, after they had become 
imbued with the mediumistic doctrines of Persia and Chakdea. It is 
the consequence of an unjustifiable misinterpretation that has caused 
Satan to figure in the temptation of the woman which brought about 
original sin. ‘There is no mention in Genesis but of a serpent raised 
up by God himself for the purpose of testing the virtue of the first 
man ; nor can this symbol—this myth—-signify the genius of evil, as 
has been since represented, This is the opinion of all good linguists, 
of all sincere men who consult the original sources, instead of later 
misrepresentations made by Ignorance, malice and bad faitth. But 
we shull return to this important question. ‘ 


Among the Greeks and Etruscans, we see the divine secrets 
become the exclusive privilege of the Curites or Dactyles, the 
hierophants, the asclepiades and the lucumones, form the foun- 
dation and hidden part of the mysteries of Samothrace and 
Eleusis, and remain buried in the bosom of the temples of 
Delphos and Epidaura, and the sacred woods of Dodona and 
Egeria. Pythagorus transmits them only by initiation to his 
disciples, At the advent of Christianity, its first adepts 
already showed a tendency to exalt among their own the 
effects of spiritualistic force, and to condemn it among others. 
If Simon the magician, Montanus, Joseph son of Ananus, 
Appolonius of Tyanna, work brilliant miracles capable of 
striking the multitudes, the Christians attribute them to the 
Prince of Darkness, a belief in whom has become an article 
of faith. Also when the Platonian Celsus writes a remarka- 
ble book, tending to prove that as a result of our perfections 
and the employment of certain means calculated to accumulate 
in us a current of divine force and turn it to account, we can 
obtain all power over matter, and that anterior miracles have 
indeed no other source, the entire rising church becomes dis- 
turbed. She hastens to have the audacious philosophers’ doc- 
trines refuted by Origen, until she can sweep away the last 
vestige of his work. This conduct becomes constantly repeat 
ed during the lapse of time. There comes at last a period 
when the least circumstance of faith, of divination, of mag- 
netic cures or actions, is assimilated to the most abominable 
crimes, aud receives the punishwent of fire. Thus are burnt 
the unfortunate Jeanne d’Arc, Savanarola, Elizabeth Barton 
and a crowd of other illustrious victims. Thus during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, uuder the pretext of sor- 
cery and magic, we see terror and extermination raging abroad 
over the face of Europe. Whole provinces are depopulated, 
and in the space of fifty years alone France, Spain, Italy, the 
low countries, Germany and Switzerland behold the burning 
of hundreds of thousands of unhappy creatures, victims of 
ignorance and religious prejudice. 

But a quite natural reaction was the consequence of these 
excesses. The advent of a century of religious negation and 
skepticism at last put a close to these atrocious sceues—to this 
delirium of ignorance and folly, but only to produce its oppo- 
site extreme, so great is the tendency of man to exaggerate, 
and so dificult is it for him to preserve moderation. We see, 
therefore, Voltaire and his adepts boldly denying the possi- 
bility of turning aside ordinary laws, the known laws of na- 
ture, by any occult laws. We have philosophers and grave 
historians blindly misconcciving the real source of those which 
the ancients called the divine, the vessels of God. They dis- 
tort and turn from their real meaning the account of the most 
incontestible psychological phenomena and mediumistio mani- 
festations. They call in doubt, notwithstanding the most 
mauifest attestations, the greater number of maryels which 
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history has cnregistered. They treat all facts of the magic 
order (or spiritualist in any degree), possessions, etc., ete., as 
hallucinations, nervous dcliriums, or absurd forces; and not- 
withstanding that among these same forces, facts as palpable 
as those among the tremblers of Cevennes aud the convulsion- 
ists of St. Medard are presented to their eyes, they persist in 
believing nothing—in misrepresenting all. 

When Tacitus, Suetonius, and a crowd of serious writers in 

antiquity affirm similar facts, and speak of phenomena of which 
they were witness, or the account of which was handed down 
to them by authentic sources, these authors according to them 
were only dupes, who, notwithstanding their great talents, paid 
their tribute to the superstitions of their time, and were de- 
ceived by illusions and jugglery. To hear them, one would 
suppose that the Bramins, the Druids, the magi, the Chal- 
deans, Pythagoras, the Emperor Julien, the New Platonists, 
and so many others were only so many imposters, cunning 
enough to surprise the credulity of the vulgar, or of the fine 
minds gone astray in the search after chimeras, and compro- 
mising their genius in the exposition of the wildest doctrines. 
According to them so many religions, institutions, and grave 
events brought about by the most remarkable spiritual maui- 
festations, were merely the consequences of surprise or chance, 
and so many revelators, prophets, (feeble and obscure men 
according to these skepties,) only raised themselves to the ad- 
miration and adoration of vast multitudes and to celebrity by 
a series of lies and deceptions; truly a strange way of inspir- 
ing confidence and obtaining absolute power over all minds! 
Beside denying all the facts of antiquity, these Voltarian phi- 
losophers refuse to examine even recent facts, aud make a 
point of attacking them with their sarcasms. Everywhere in 
the regions of science they see only the effects, never the cause. 
They signalize the movement communicated to senseless or 
living bodies, but will not recognize beyond and above these 
the power from whom this movement emanates—cverywhere 
they see only matter engendering matter, and this again trans. 
forming and animating itself by the sole action and reaction of 
physical forces. Man himself, according to them, is only the 
result of the action af these blind forces. They, so powerful 
by mind, initiative will, and the sentiments of life, see around 
„them only (who would believe it?) sensation, chance, nothing- 
ness, They refuse above the physical world to admit a spirit- 
ual, intelligent and intending Spirit which existed previous to, 
and will survive it. Their doctrines are those of the dead. 
They materialize all human sciences, and sink them into an 
abyss without end. 

Well, then, say we, the moment to drag humanity from this 
depth is come, and it is Providence herself who gives the sig- 
nal. Discouragement and despair have overwhelmed all 
minds, as society, as the consequence of so many desolating 
doctrines, threatened to crumble away into ruin. But Provi- 
dence has not so willed it. She has excited everywhere 
abroad over the world a strong desire to escape from the sink 
of materialistic doctrines into which all have been dragged 
down ; and since arguments drawn from the moral and spirit- 
ualistic order of things no longer suffice for minds accustomed 
only to refer to things of matter, she has permitted that 
tangible signs and phenomena should become perceptible to 
the senses. The most extraordinary spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions have appeared and have brought us evidence of another 
world, all spiritual, actiug upon ours, often against our kuowl- 
edge—a world from which we all came forth, and to which, at 
our appointed day and hour, each must return. For every at- 
tentive mind and honest and sincere conscience, these phenom- 
ena, and the persons by whose medium they have been pro- 
duced, must have the highest signification. Yes; the hour 
destincd by Providence has come—the time to break witha 
past full of errors and degradation. Tet those who want the 
courage and conviction necessary for the work be still. As 
for us, we will proclaim aloud to and against all the faith that 
animates us. Like another precursor in the desert of indiffur- 
ence, in the absence of all belief we will announce to all the 

good news, aud signalize the approach of the new,reign of 


God, should even the malice and wickedness of man over- | 


whelm us with opprobrium. To the partisans of the past, to 
the apostles of intolerance, to those who would confine and 
petrify the religious thought within immutable formularies 


aud narrow, unjust aud barbarous limits we say, cease by your 


. J . l 
persecutions and anathemas longer to retard the unfolding of 


the most fruitful and consoling of truths. If, as you assert, 
the Messiah came on carth to overthrow the empire of Satan, 
make not the latter more powerful after the redemption than 
he was before the coming of the Redeemer. 

But what am I saying? Satan has no existence. There 
exist ouly Spirits more or less pure, more or less wicked or 
perfidious. Too long have the names of devil ard demon been 
used to misrepresent the most sublime phenomena, to prevent 
the demonstration, clear and evident, of the spiritual principle 
of our nature, and the immortality which belongs to it. But 
these times must give way to better ones. 
crats, as Moses and the priuces of the Church, thought them- 
selves formerly obliged to proseribe all psychologie phenom- 
ena and mediumistic manifestations, it was because in those 
times certain circumstances rendered it necessary, for the pur- 
pose of preserving uubroken religious unity. Knowing at 
these periods the excessive eredulity and ignorance of the peo- 
ple, aud their tendency to worship, as direct envoys of God, 
all men gifted with remarkable faculties of the soul, or workers 
of marvels, they feared lest such men sshould draw to them- 
selves sectaries, and thus lead away others from an established 
faith, to multiply diversify or dissolve it into others, which 
would have the most disastrous results on civilization and the 
providential succession of bistorio events, at a time when reli- 


gion was at once the soul of societies aud governments, and 
when it was of importance to concentrate and strengthen the 
elements of each instead of permitting them to sever. But 
these times are changed. The people are now no longer so 
credulous or casy to be led away, beside which society is con- 
stituted on other bases, and the unity of belief is everywhere 
destroyed. Instead of fearing that such a temptation to cre- 
dulity should be held out to the masses, it is this credulity, on 
the contrary—this approach to the religious sentiment—which 


it would be well to revive, as an antidote to the sad skepticism 
aud demoralizing materialism which gnaws, desolates and de- 


vastates our modern societies. Thus, then, the belief in Satan, 
the condemnation of phenomena, of the marvels of the spirit- 
ualistie order, ave to-day a contradictiou—a narrow, Jewish 
and dangerous interpretation of proscriptions which cencerned 
only the past. Providence remains not stationary. The per- 
manence of her revelations proves that her religious formula- 
ries are not immutable, and that what may have been a truth 
at one period must be interpreted in another sense at a differ- 
ent one, when the former motives, spirit and necessities have 
disappeared. To the learned, to skeptics, to materialists and 
to the present century, we would say in their turn, you see, 
then, that the successive persecutions to which Spiritualism 
was exposed have only proved its reality. 


So many religions 
and law-givers would never have ceaselessly agreed in the pur- 
suit and persecution of these marvels had they not been true. 
Their persistence in reappearingy their frequency ia history, 
(which is filled with them) the perseverance which every priest- 


hood has employed in proscribing them, only too surely testify 
to the reality of their existence. Why not, therefore, admit 
it; and if you, whose knowledge is based upon history—on 
distant testimonials and the affirmations of others—if you 
will still be more obstinate in the requisition of testimonials 
in favor of spiritual phenomena than of all other subjects—if 
on this subject you refuse all evidence furnished by history 
alone, then let us point out to your consideration the spiritual 
phenomena of actual occurrence, Under your eyes, beside 
you, in the midst of you, are passing daily most wonderful, 
most magnificent facts. Not only can you behold, but you 
may even produce them yourself by a little study of them, 
and by initiating yourself into the knowledge of the means ne- 
cessary to produce them, through the many works now exist- 
ing on the subject. 

But no; such as you are, savans, public men, cte., you are 
resolved to learn, to study, to signalize nothing. Until now you 
have ever tried to crush these important subjects, and taken the 
most formidable of tliem for subjects of your laughter. Fresh 
scribes, fresh doctors of the law, fresh Pharisees, you have 
rejected truths when spoken by cvery mouth, You have con- 
tinued the work of those who nailed Christ upon the cross, 
who persecuted and misconceived Jeanne d’Are, Galileo, Her- 


If certain theo- |. 


to the hearts of the simple, the serious, and above ail to those of 
good faith, and ever refuses himself to the proud and frivolous, 
Ife will continue his light to the small, the humble in spirit, 
who will thus confound you and your learning by producing 
beneath your eyes the most unprecedented and extraordinary 
facts. Unless your minds then become changed, the new rev- 
elation, the sublime truths, the grand transformation which 
this generation is looking for, will be accomplished without 
your aid, and notwithstanding you, to the confusion of your 
false science, your irreflection, your pride and your illogical 


negations, Z. PIERART. 


SPIRITUALISM AMONG THE KARENS. 

A friend sends us the following article, clipped from the 
Examiner, a Baptist paper published in this city. It was 
written by a missionary among the people referred to, and bears 
tha marks of the writer’s theological prejudices, but contains 
some curious information that we decm proper to plree on re- 
cord in our columns: 

EAREN SPIRITUALISM. 
BY FRANCIS MASON, D. D. 

The desire to know more than God has communicated was 
the frst sin in Paradise, and the effort to obtain a knowledge 
of the future, from the Spirits of the dead, is one of those un- 
hallowed practices that were common in the days of Moses, and 
which God prohibited. Our fathers denominated the art ne- 
cromaney, but their sons have reproduced the same thing under 
the name of Spiritualism; and would fain persuade us that it 
is no longer from the Prince of Darkness, because they have 
clothed it in the robes of an angel of light. The same thing 
has existed among the Karens from time immemorial, and I 
have ever dealt with it asthe Bible does—not by examining the 
evidences for or against the alleged facts of Spirits communi- 
eating with men, but by forbidding all attempts to procure 
such information, whether true or false. The Bible does not 
entertain the question of the truth or falsehood of the thing, 
but prohibits it, be it either the one or the other. 

The Karens believe that the Spirits of the dead are ever 
abroad on the earth. “ Children and great-grandchildren !” 
said the elders, “ the dead are among us. Nothing separates 
us from them but a white vail. They are here, but we see 
them not” Other genera of spiritual beings are supposed to 
dwell also on the carth; and a few gifted ones (mediums, in 
modern language}, have eyes to see into the spiritual world, 
and power to hold converse with particular Spirits. One 
man told my assistant—he professed to believe in Christianity, 
but was not a member of the church—that when going to Matah 
he saw on the way a company of evil Spirits encamped in 

ooths. The next year, when he passed the same way, he found 
they had built a yillage, at their former encampment. They 
had a chief over them, and he had built himself a house, larger 
than the rest, precisely on the model of the teacher’s without, 
but within divided by seven white curtains iuto as many 
apartments, The whole village was encircled by a cheval de 
Frise of dead men’s bones. At another time, he saw an evil 
Spirit that had built a dwelling near the chapel at Matah, and 
was engaged with a company of dependants in planting pointed 
stakes of dead men’s bones all around it. The man called out 
to the Spirit, “ What do you mean by setting down so many 
stakes here ? The Spirit was silent, but he made his followers 
pull up a part of the stakes. 

Another individual had a familiar Spirit that he consulted, 
and with which he conversed; but on hearing the Gospel, he 
professed to become converted, and had no more communica- 
tion with his Spirit. It had left him, he said; it spoke to 
him no more. After a protracted trial, I baptized him. 
I watched his case with much interest, and for several years, 
he led an unimpeachable Christian life; but on losing his 
religious zeal, and disagreeing with some of the church mem- 
bers, he removed to a-distant village, where he could uot at- 
tend the services of the Sabbath; and it was svon after re- 
ported that he had communications with his familiar Spirit 
again, I sent a native preacher to visit him. ‘The man said 
he heard the voice which had conversed with him formerly, 
but it spoke very differently. Its langnage was exceedingly 
pleasant to hear, and produced great brokenness of heart. It 
said: “Love each other. Act righteously; act uprightly,” 
with other exhortations such as he had heard from the teachers. 
An assistant was placed in the village near him, when the 
Spirit left him again, and ever since he has maintained the 
character of a consistent Christian. 

Several years ago, while preaching in a grove near a village 
of heathen Pwos. a man fell down in the midst of the sermon, 
in what 1 thought to be an epileptic fit; but after the service, 
l was told the man was nes sick, bat had a familiar Spirit, 
aud that the Spirit had com: upon hiw to forbid all the puo- 
iple to Jisten to me, for L preached falsehood. t vsited him 


vey, Solomon de Caus, Mesmer, Jenner and Fulton. But it 
is time to put an cnd to so much blind folly, lightness and 


pride. Yes, it is indeed time. God only manifests himself 


while unudar the influenee of the Spirit, aud heard him -ing 
out his denuneiatious against those that should reecive the 
| gospel, like one half frmtie, while his wife stood over him 
with alight. for it was said he would die if left withers, ore. 
The man was subsequently converted, became a nsi fal asist- 


nr ne err ee se te a nt 
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ant, and was ordained and settled over a church within the 
last two or three years. He told me he could not account for 
his former exercises, but that it certainly appeared to him as 
if a Spirit spoke, and he must tell what was communicated. 
He has not, so faras I am aware, had any communication 
with the unseen world since he first professed faith in Christ. 

The principal use to which Spiritualism is applied among 
the Karens, is to cure diseases. When a person is sick, he 

sends to one of the mediums to know the cause of the disease, 
and the method of cure. Sometimes he is told the complaint 
is produced by witchcraft. One man, who was said to be suf- 
fering from witcheraft, was brought to Tavoy, and the mis- 
sionaries obtained for him the best medical aid, but he died. 
His disease was water in the cavity of the viscera, and to con- 
vince the Karens that the man diced from natural causes, they 
were called in to the post mortem examination. When they 
saw the water, they said, ‘ Before, we only suspected it, but 
now we know he died from witchcraft, for there is the water 
that was put into him by enchantment!” Some may smile at 
the obtuseness of the Karens, but I have met with people in 
America of a like mental capacity, when endeavoring to cor- 
rect their views of missionary matters. Logie goes for no- 
thing, and facts for very little, when people do not wish to be 
convinced. 

The Karens believe that a witch has power to put any sub- 
stance that she sets before her, as a bit of glass, or stone, or 
iron, or a piece of flesh, or a cup of water, into the body of 
another, however distant that person may be, and thus pro- 
duce a disease that shall end in death. In one instance that 
came to my knowledge, the wizard was pointed out, and two 
of the friends of the sick went and killed him in open day. 
Sometimes the medium says the disease is produced by the de- 
ceased Spirits of the parents, aud they must be propitiated by 
the family being called together from their scattered homes, 
however distant, and a sacrifice offered to the manes. At other 
times the disease is attributed to the guardian Spirits of the 
forest or mountains, the rocks or the rivers, to whom blood- i 
less offerings are directed to be made. 

Karen Spiritualism often shows itself in the importance 
the people attach to dreams. In the early years of my mis- 
sionary life, the Karens would frequently come to me with 
their remarkable dreams, to which they attributed great im- 
portance ; but the mode of interpretation I pursued soon re- 
lieved me of that annoyance. Since resigning the editorial 
charge of the Karen periodical, I have observed one of these 

_ dreams in its columns, in a letter from an assistant. He 
writes that one of the Christians in the church of his charge 
dreamed he sawa person like a teacher, with golden ruby 
cylinders in the lobes of his ears, and robed in glorious cloth- 
ing, who said to him: “Iam an angel of heaven, and have 
come down from heaven because the Christians here are not 
united. I come to communicate to them this stanza of a hymn: 


‘The great house post, united together we erect ; 

Let the branches be united, the leaves united. 

By combination we set up the great house post ; 

Let the branches go together, the leaves together. 
The great house post has a shadow, [i. e. It is a figure.] 
Sing up in health and prosperity. 

‘Before you go up into the meeting-house to worship,’ con- 
tinued the angel, ‘sing these three couplets, and then go in. 
If you sing these three couplets at the foot of the meeting- 
house steps, and then go up to meeting, you will afterward 
live in harmony with each other. Tell this to all the disci- 
ples? ” The assistant writes to know whether the dream be 
good or bad. It will be readily seen that if we give place in 
the slightest degree to this Spiritualism, we shall soon have to 
neglect the teaching of the Bible altogether. It will be su- 
perseded by new revelations, the result to which Spiritualists 
in America have already arrived. 

Mr. Van Meter, writing in a recent communication from 
Bassein of the irregularities in the church, says: ‘The most 
serious case is in a strong tendency of a formerly substantial 


SPIRITUAL LYCEUM AND CONFERENCE. 
SIXTY-FOURTIT SESSION. 


Question: Spirit control, its uses and abuses: the difference (if any) between 
“trance,” “fascination,” “possession,” etc., and the means of relief or defense 
against injury therefrom. 

Dr. Massey: The question is related to a branch of psychical in- 
quiry to which he has given much attention. It has been his delight 
to dwell upon the beautiesof Spiritualism rather than upon its abuses. 
Unfortunately, no mcdern Spiritualist accords with him as to the 
genuine merits of the thing itself, or as to the true grounds for its 
commendation. 

Tn order to accept the title of Spiritualist, he must first define what 
is Spirit. The dictionary defines the term as primarily signifying 
wind, air in motion ; but substantially, as being the immaterial, intel- 
lectual and immortal part of man. Now, though we readily con- 
ceive of intelligence, we can have no idea of immateriality. There 
is no intelligence aside from physical organization. Hence he accepts 
the dogma, Aun isa spiritual being, and if there be that in us which 
can be operated upon or impressed by immateriality, then Lave we 
in us that which is immaterial—which is simply absurd. 

There is one Great Spirit, permeating all things and imparting of 
its divine life and love to all things. If this be so, of what are the 
advantages of modern Spiritualism? To be cf use, it should let go 
all that is gross and physical; that is to say, its whole stock of re- 
puted evidence bascd on physical manifestations. If there be a 
great central Soul, we can only know it through and in ourselves. If 
the facts of Spiritualism be true, then they reveal to us an impor- 
tant truth ; but he has not believed them to be true. He can go 
with the modern Spiritualist to the point of ‘impression ;’’ not that 
he denies there is truth beyond it, to an extent even of a large per- 
centage of what is claimed to be true. He who isa careful student 
of natural or psychical phenomena, wiil be slow to deny the possi- 
bility—to say the least—of spiritual manifestation. But rapport with 
the Divine Spirit will supply all our spiritual necessities ; though he 
would hail with joyful recognition the lower fact, provided it could 
be proved to him—which, from some inscrutible reason, it never has 
been. Still, in view of the wonderful manifestations of the Divine 
Providence in modern science and art, he must be a bold dogmatist 
who should deny that it ever will be. 

The advocate of Spiritualism should heed well how and what he 
presents as proof. He should never parade facts before tae public 
which controvert its knowledge of natural law. It is not good policy, 
and may be set down asone of the abuses of Spiritualism, perpetrated 
by its advocates. Another is, some egotists will get up here, and 
gravely insist that we must come up higher—to where they stand— 
in order that we may become wise—as they are. But who is to deter- 
mine that they are higher, and we lower? Not themselves, surely ; 
their communications do not evince the needed intellectual qualifi- 
cations to entitle them to mount the seat of judgment as between 
themselves and us in that matter. Spiritual help and iatercourse is 
an instinctive need of the race. Our primeval ancestor manifested 
it and enjoyed its blessings, and we his offspring are in no sense dif- 
ferent. 

Dr. Hallock related a fact. A few minutes prior to the hour of 
meeting for Mr. Conklin’s circle on last Sunday evening, among a 
number of gentlemen present was Mr. George Willets. who was ob- 
served by him soon after entering, to have iu-his hand a cumbination 
lock which some one, on taking it from his hand, remarked was 
locked. Mr. Willets said he had locked it, and proposed tiat any one 
who chose. should try to unlock it. Upon this, it was suggested that 
perhaps our Spirit friends would give the word to which it had been 
locked. At this suggestion, Mr. Conklin and himself (it being con- 
ceded on all hands that it would be a fair test, none but Mr. W. know- 
ing the secret), stepped into the next room, and—as soou as it could 
be done, after being seated at the table,)—Mr. Conklin wrote in his 
usual method of reversed direction, these words: ‘(The principle 
which all should endeavor to cultivate will open it—Love.’’ Return- 
ing with this document to the friends in the front room, Mr. Willets 
acknowledged it to be the word, and on applying the letters express- 
ing the animus of the moral precept thus obtained, to the lock, it re- 


church member to the views and practices of the ‘ Spiritual- 
ists.’ Ile pretends that communications are made to him by 
angels, and especially by Tway Poh, his former pastor, who 
died in 1853.” It is no new thing with the Karens, but one 
of their old errors, and the most difficult to eradicate that I 
ever had to grapple among them. 

This proves that the assistants need to be taught something 
else beside the English language and English science. They 
need, above all things, a thorough scriptural training—just 
such a training as they are now enjoying, so far as the funds 
of the Board allow. It is true the Seminary has been per- 
mitted to go on without dismissing any of the pupils, but it 
is, nevertheless, seriously affected by the retrenchments, be- 
cause the Normal Schools, on which the students depend for 
their preparatory education, have been contracted in their 
operations. The stream is permitted to flow on in full vol- 
ume, but the fountains which supply it are being closed. It 
is confidently believed, however, that they will not remain 
closed long. So goon as the doings of the executive committee 
have been thorvughly examined and fully understood—the 
objects for which they called together the Board a year ago, 
but not yet quite attaincd—a larger measure of confidence 
will be awarded them by the denomination than they have ever 
yet enjoyed. 


sponded to the appeal, and opened as though it had been a human 
heart. During the session of the circle which met a few moments 
afterward, it was spelled in the usual way, ‘‘ George. I gave the word 
that opened it. Cuarues.”’ This was a brother of Mr. Willets, seve- 
ral years departed this life. 

Mr. ‘looney: The friend who first addressed us, advises that we 
cultivate and illustrate the Atgher quality of spirituality. But we must 
not forget that it is the business of this Conference tu test quality. It 
is the very beginning of wisdom to know that we do not know. In 
order for the human mind to get any definite idea of the Divine mind, 
God must be humanized ; that is to say, thought of as we think of a 
man, and of the attributes of the human. Now, if anthropomor- 
phism is indispensable to definite ideas of the Divine Spirit, a corre- 
sponding reduction of spiritual realtics to visible forms and manifes- 
tations to the outer senses, is logically consistent and pre-eminently 
natural. When we think of spirit, we must animalize it fo some ex: 
tent. There are those who think a fact is infinitely greater than any 
thing that can be said abont it. 

The question before us, draped as it is in parade of phases ns 
though we had definitely mapped out the infinite field of spiritual 
possibilities, is a very difficult one, nevertheless > and concerning it, 
it becomes no man to dogmatize. The france / we are lost whin we 
come to ask ourselves what is that, and where is the limit of its mys- 
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terious capability? Ittis a wonderful fact that it is a fact—a fact more 
wonderful even than all its complex manifestations. We talk of the 
abuses; but for his part, he feels himself as much indebted to the 
Greek as to the Jew. Were it not for this man’s folly, it had been 
all the less possible for that max's wisdom. When he meets with the 
not uncommon miracle—a medium pouring out a torrent of dish- 
water eloquence, rounded off at the end with Lord Bacon or Plato— 
he is attracted by his desire to know the cause ; first, to the phreno.. 
logical peculiarities of the orator or mouthpiece, and, next, to the fact* 
that there is dual consciousness. Habit may be defined as nature in 
full dress; but there is that in us which seldom wakes into outer 

consciousness long enough to beeome habitual or dressed. Every 

man is, as it were, two men. We see this in the effects of nitrous 

oxyde. The religious man will sneer, and the peaceable one will re- 

veal the fact that there is fight in him, etc. The reason is, that de- 

partment of his sensorium, of which he is habitually unconscious, is 

more susceptible to the chemical inspiration than that which belonge 

to his daily recognition. There is great practical good in the endea- 

vor to learn the discriminating line between spiritual trance and the 

play of drugs upon the organism, or the hallucinations of a single 

group of mental organs set in motion by the magnetism of unconscious 

ambition, or the potent influence of a prevailing fully. There is no 

need that we charge these things upon the spiritual world, and say a 

man is obsessed, or has got the Devil in him, simply because he acts 

like a fool or a madman. Let us be more industrious in the analysie. 
of quality, and bring our affirmations to the test of science. 

Mr. Fow.Ler had a word to say with respect to materiality. The 
prevailing notion is, that whatsoever is not material is nothing. But 
is desire material? Can you weigh mercy by avordupvis? These are 
spiritual realities—qualities—of that substance which, acting on ma- 
terial, produces mentality ; and this, reacting on the spiritual. evolves 
intellectuality. Thus, mind and inte lect are epiritual entities, and 
they make the materiality. 

Mr. Wexis: It has been well said thet to know of certain things - 
that they are, is enough for some. It must suffice for all of us to - 
know that God is, and that we are immortals. God and the soul are - 
above and beyond all proof save their own infinite affirmation. In. 
the Astor Library, the other morning, he took up the life of Socrates, .. 
from which he learned what he was not previously aware of—to wit., 
that Socrates claimed intercourse with the spiritual world from his 
childhood. It was his recognized experience through life: and at 
the age of seventy years, when on trial, declared that he was influ- 
enced by a Spirit to pursue the line of defense adopted by him, and 
no other. He was the subject of a singular experience lust winter, 
which he would relate. He had been in the evening to hear Dr. 
Chapin. His subject was Herod and Jobn the Baptist. The saying 
with respect to Jesus, that it was John the Baptist who had risen 
from the dead, gave turn to his thoughts on the subject of immor- 
tality, of which he had not been able to save himself from very grave 
doubts. Pondering the matter, he retired to his room and to bed in 
perfect health of body and in composure of mind. Soon after lying 
down, he felt a fereign influence pervading him—not unpleasant, but 
threatening unconsciousness. This he resisted. Soon it returned 
again, and was again resisted. The third time he let it proceed 
nearly to the point of losing himself, when he resisted it altogether, 
and it did not return. He is certain that this influence was exerted 
from without himself, and that he should have been entranced had 
he yielded to it. He thinks it unwise for any one so todo. The con- 
trol of one’s self should never in his judgment be yielded to another. 
Be that as it may, the experience of that evening has induced him 
te regard Spiritualism ia a very different light from what he had 
viewed it previously. 

Mr. Barnes: A fact that is above the comprehension of the hearer, 
or is foreign to any experience of his own, is no truth to him. The 
truth of Jesus of Nazareth was a lie to the Jews, as indeed it is in these 
days to many who call themselves after his name. We need these 
facts of the senses to elevate us toa stand-point of clearer spiritual 
apprehension. You talk learnedly about the trance, for example ;, 
but the trance is not definable by the science of the schools. ‘The 
realities of the spiritual plane are but so many superstitions to him 
who has never lifted his scul above the things of time and sense. 
To have a realizing sense of that miracle, the trance, is to be a sub- 
ject of it. 

Mr. Wuerrer : In time past and gone he has known something of 
Spiritualism, and its uses seem to him more and mere apparent. The 
age had become so expert in analysis, had transfixed so many errors 
of opinion, which had walked the stage of popular faith from geno- 
ration to generation as though they had been so many living veri- 
ties instead of the phantuins they really were, that it had come to 
what Mr. Bellows names a general ‘suspense of faith.” It is a use- 
of Spiritualism to restore this lost and scattered faith. The raps are 
as inexplicable to the severest analysis of our vaunted ‘positive phi- 
losophy” to-day, as when first heard in the cottage of the Fox gitls 
in Hydesville, It has revealed a fact to the seientitic world which ite: 
experts can net explain, nor yet deny the simple explination revealed 
by the fact itself: © We are Spirits who du this your friends and 
relatives, whom you have supposed gone from you never to return.” 
On this fact, faith anchors itself: and the ship rides out the storme 
of life in safety and wsurance secure forever from the Protestant 
catastrophe of suspension.” Both the Protestant and the scientific 
world need the lesson of humility, ‘There are facts outside of tho 
Bible and the crucible, as well as within them. There are facts which 
neither the chemist nor the Doctor of Divinity can reduce to the for- 
iuularies of their schools; and it is to these facte of the soul, which 
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like the soul refuse to yield themselves to the ecatpel and the creed, |Sonality near to the tired and necdy heart. Surely this added thought— 


the world is to be indebted for a healthy humility and the realization 
of a living faith. 

Here is a fact which he had from the mate of the ship Junior, which 
vessel was the theater of a mutiny out of which grew the notorious 
“ Plummer case,” so long before the Boston Courts. The mate from 
whom he had the statement was badly wounded in the shoulder, but 
made ont to secrete himself from his pursuers. In his concealment, 
thirst, aggravated by his wounds, came upon him, reducing him to 
the verge of despair. In this state, and while mentally imploring 
deliverance, he heard a rapping upon the side of the ship; ‘‘ such,” 
said the wounded man, ‘‘as they have in the spiritual circles.” He 
dragged himself to the side of the vessel to ascertain what it was; 
and when he got there he found a cask of water, with the bung out ! 
Tearing his shirt from off him, with the eagerness of desperation he 
dipped it in the water, and so slaked his thirst. He said the cask 
was full, and the bung lay upon it near the hole, as though the cask 
had just been opened, which must certainly have been the case else 
the motion of the vessel would have displaced itand spilled the water. 
Here we have an example from the other side, as it were, of the great 
realm of * uses of Spiritualism.’’ Alike to the philosopher in his 
doubis, and the sailor in his distress, it comes laden with the balm of 
consolation and the potence of preservation. 


Adjourned, R. T. HALLOCK. 


[The Morning Sermons of Rev. Dr. Carr are reported and published in the TELE- 
GRAPH AND PREACHER every Tuesday after the Sunday of their delivery.) 


REV. E. H. CHAPIN’S DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED ON SUNDAY MORNING, SEPT. 4, 1859. 


« One Gad and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.”’— 


Ery. 


As we are permitted to-day to re-assemble in this place of religious wor- 
ship and teaching, I have thought it appropriate to select for our meditation 
at this time a truth whicli reveals the ground of all worship, and the sig- 
nificance of all religious teachings. I am aware that the passage which I 
have selected for my text is intimately connected with the preceding verses. 
“There is one body and one spirit, even a ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” And were I going to 
treat of the constituent elements of the Christian Church, I should dwell 
upon these also; but this which the verse presents appears to me as the 
primary truth of all, which is not only the basis of the Church, but of all 
Christianity and of all religion, and in which the great object of the Church 
and of Christianity is set forth ; at least, it is in itself a theme far more than 
sufficient for all our thuught at the present time. 

There are truths in the intellectual and moral as there are facts in the 
physical world, which contain and account for all the rest. And the very 
greatness of these truths may render us indifferent to them, just as ihe great- 
est things in nature, being at the same time the most familiar, are to us the 
least vivid and startling. Nevertheless, itis good for us to refer to these 
primary facts—to break up our apathy by fresh contemplations of them, 
and of the consequences that flow out of them. However our emotion may 
be stirred by the colors of the rainbow, or the splendors of the sunset, these 
are intrinsically less glorious than the atmosphere by which alone they are 
Posible, and which cuwraps all things with its silent and awful beneficence. 

The most wonderful fact in literature is the alphabet, out of which all 
literature is composed. So, my friends, this doctrine of “ one God the Fa- 
ther of all” is the spring of all true religious life ; and if the familiarity of 
the truth, and the conclusions that are perpetually ‘drawn from it, have ac- 
tually rendered you unconscious of its greatness and its power, this fact 
alone would make it worth the while often to recur to it. For my own 
part, I feel quite sure that it refreshes and helps me at times to get upon the 

hight of these great religious facts that lift themselves above our world of 
toil, and grief, and sin, and pierce clear through the clouds of our specula- 
tion into eternal verities ; and I think what does me good, may do you also, 

The New Testament is one of the smallest of books, but what an immense 
freight it carries! Every sentence contains a volume, every word is double- 
shotted! Pause now, for a moment, and take up thigsentence which I have 
chosen for a text—“One God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” 

What an amount of truth is condensed in it! How exhaustless it is as 
you look upon it! It is like the legendary tent; you can carry it in the 
palm of your hand, yet it expands until it covers the universe. The idea 
of God itself—what a conception that is to enter into the human mind! 
The idea of an Intelligence that has created, and that controls and main- 
tains all the systems of being—the idea which we cannot in any adequate 
sense conceive, which we can only name in words—the idea of an Infinite 
Intelligence stretching far beyond the possibility of our thought. yet dimly 


the thought that this Infinite Majesty is the majesty of a Father—that all 
this power, wisdom, beauty, stretching out into boundlessness, meeting us 
everywhere, manifest in the least and in the greatest, flowing in the march of 
worlds, but touching our lowest necessities—surely this truth, familiar as it 
is, is always fresh in its inspiration for our reverence and our love. 

Twill not, however, anticipate the order of thought and emotion unfolded 
by the passage before us. What I wish immediately to say is this: it ap- 
pears fo me that the statement set forth in the text not only proclaims one 
of the constituent elements and the primary element of the Church uni- 
versal, but it may be considered in itself as the formula of true religious 
thought and feeling, respecting this primary fundamental truth of all, re- 
epecting God. It sets forth a comprehensive creed for the intellect, in which 
each phase of the central truth is fully brought out, and yet harmoniously 
balanced with every other phase, checking any tendency to extremes of 
thought. 

In the next place, it unfolds a graduated scale of the development of the 
religious life of the soul, so far, at least, as it depends upon the thought of 
God. I may not stop at each point of my remarks to illustrate this in de- 
tail, and 1 may not follow just this order of development, yet it is with this 
in view that 1 ask you to consider, for a few minutes, the different proposi- 
tions in the Apostle’s declaration. 

In the first place, there is “one God. Here is set forth the truth which 
is on the one hand opposed to Atheism, and on the other hand to idolatry. 
It is the first step, most certainly, in the order of religious thought, and in 
the gradations of religious life. You would all say it is the first step, and 
perhaps you would add that it is necessary, first of all, to clear the mind of 
Atheism and all unbelief and denial respecting God. Let me say, my 
friends, I do not think that és the first step, if by this you would imply that 
Atheism is the natural condition of the human mind. I believe it is an 
unnatural condition of the human mind ; yet when it is to be cleared away, 
it must be cleared away as a film is from the material and physical eye, or 
as a morbid conception of the intellect. This truth of a God, of one God, 
is a truth of natural religion. A great many people, though not so many 
now as formerly, try to persuade us that a religious belief is a belief in a 
supreme being, an artificial being ; it is a device of the pricst’s, the result 
of a cunning system of machinery working upon the fears and hopes of 
men, without exactly explaining how these fears and hopes come to exist, 
and without exactly explaining the nature of the being upoù whom such 
asysiem of machinery could be brought to bear. 

But I say a belief in a Supreme Being is not artificial! Atheism is 
artificial, Man bas to wriggle himself out of his nature, really to get into 
the position of Atheism, if he can stand there firm, convinced of the truth 
of his blank denial, The point here, is not in the conviction of one 
God, but to realize the existence of this conviction in our moral and in- 
tellectual nature, as a primary conviction. There is no use to attempt 
reasoning a man out of his Atheism ; not by any means that his argument 
is so strong. but because argument is not the appropriate material of con- 
viction with him. He must fall back upon this primary instinct of his 
nature ; he must feel and consider it, and if he cannot do this, I may say 
that the very axie of his being is broken, and he is ranning in a round of 
reckless unbelief. He must come back io a consideration of our nature, 
which has for its primary thought a feeling for God ; or, as the Apostle 
says in the chapter I read this morning, “ feeling after God, if hapiy 
they may find him.” H 

That is what all nations had been doing before Christ ; that is what all 
nations living in darkness, unbelief and error are doing now—feeling 
after God. Every prayer that has been put up, however superstitious, has 
been a feeling after God ; every altar-flame, and every sacrifice, has been 
a feeling after God. Out of this primary conviction of our nature, all 
the religions in the world have started, and therefore we realize it,even in 
heathenism, as a primary conviction ; and we must seize and realize this 
thing, would we come to this iruth of one God, rather than to get rid of 
it in Atheism—which is not natural to man. 

But, atter all, while intellectual Atheism, actual, rational unbeiicf, is 
not nalural to man, there is a sort of Atheism which is all too natural to 
man, and is all too common in the lfe of men, which is a practical Athe- 
ism, which has been well described in ihe New Testament, as “living 
without God in the world ;” and to get rid of this, the conviction of one 


God is indeed necessary, as the primary step ; necessary, you will per- 
ceive here, not in the mere order of thought. 

In the development of a religious life, the first thing a man has to do 
to become religious in any true sense at all, is to believe this truth with 
all his heart; aot to mutter it with bis lips; not to embalm it in any 
creed, but to make it a fresh and living fact in the soul; to believe it amid 
all the transactions of his business—in all his schemes of ambition—in 


illustrated by the sweep of invisible space, by the glory of constellated j all temptations of pleasnre—in all the pressure of this material world— 


worlds, pressing upon the remotest springs of the universe, yet touching us 
more nearly than the air,and surrounding us more closely than the light — 
how oftentimes is the fact upon our lips, yet how overwhelming is it in con- 
templation! 

But when to this thought of God we add the conception of “Father,” 
what new glory breaks out! Now, this is by no means a necessary con- 
ception ; all this stupendous array might exist mercly as the product of an 
infinite intclicct precipitating its thought into material symbols, and so 
building up the order of the universe ; or this might be the expression of 
an artistic mind, the whole world simply a grand gallery of asthetics ; and 
we might suppose that man was call.d into the world to be the mere spece- 
tator of a boundless scheme of beauty; or God might really be what to a 
cold philosophy he appears to be-—increly a necessity of logic, an abstract 
cause, who has wound up the machinery and lets it ran. 

But by reason of the revelation involved in the text. Gud actually is to 
thousands and millions of us not a conception of the intellect, Lut a per- 


to believe this with all his heart, and to wake afresh to the sense of that 

belief that there ¿s a God, until that belief shall burn away all those 

films of practical Atheism. In this maicrial world that has hemmed him 

in, and bound him round, where he may become the shave of passion. 

where he may become the slave of appetite, and of all faise standards of 

action, until a man believes this great truth set forth ia that proposition— 

thereis a Gol—he has not reached that state that will enable him to get | 
rid of this practical Atheism. 


by which he took hold of the positive good, rather than speaking of and 
denouncing negative evil; in that peculiar manner he struck upon this 
fact. when in Athens he stood upon Mars’ Yili and spoke of the “ un- 
known God.” 

Yet the tendency of men has been to make many Gods, and not so 
much towards Atheism; for, as I have said, Athcism is unnatural; it 
comes with culture, and with an abnormal culture. But the primary cr- 
ror, Which springs fundamentally from the fact of a need of God in the hu- 
man mind, is an error tending toward many gods, and toward idolatry. The 
opposition to this tendency isa truth of natural religion, because the more we 
study nature, the more we examine its phenomena, the more we ascend, 
as far as may be, toward the source of those phenomena, the more we en- 
ter into this great central fact of unity, It is the grand sweep‘of science 
in this day. that it is all pressing toward the conviction that there is one 
ceniral plan, and heart. and core in the universe. It is beautiful. out of 
these diverse principles ang varieties of human thought, to see the unity to 
which men are tending. Take that one idea of typical form that whole 
classes of animals are constructed on one single plan, and that the bone ot 
the whale. or piece of a hoof of a horse, are upon exactly the same plan 
that we find developed in the construction of man, proving not only the 
unity. but the existence of God. 

Look at man, even in the highest achievements of our machinery. and 
what complicated means do we use to attain the end, while God takes but 
one simple plan, and behold the complicated ends which come out of that 
simplicity of plan! 

So. I repeat, the tendency of thought and study of nature is contrary to 
idolatry of many Gods. and tends as a result to the conviction that there 
is one God. Still, whether in all respects, by mere natural investigation, 
this tendency to idolatry would be removed, may be doubted, because the 
tendency exists even now. There isa tendency to put many beings be- 
tween the human soul and the Infinite Father. Men who make invoca- 
tions to the Saints, worship the Virgin and the Institution of the Church 
make them vehicles which are to stand between the naked soul and its 
God, 

Now, my friends, this statement is, + there is one God, and one mediator 
between God and man.” One mediator, for that is uecessary. You see it 
is utterly imposible for an infinite being to reveal himself to a finite being, 
except through some finite vehicle; we could not sce the infinite, therefore 
God, revealed in his personal character, necessarily comes to us through 
Jesus Christ. Precisely as it is necessary to gather the diffused light of 
the universe, and collect jt into one sun, for the benefit of our planet. so 
it is necessary to gather this diffused infinite glory of God, and concentrate 
it to one sun—Christ Jesus. One mediator is necessary, and there is but 
ene mediator between God and man-—not many mediators. 

Therefore, whether mere natural religion would check the tendency’ 
even now toward those results which virtually make many gods, may be 
doubted ; and still more may it be doubted whether something more than 
natuve is not necessary to check the results of those more common ten- 
dencies toward practical idolatry. Setting up something else than the 
living God for our God, making gods of gold, as the Athenians did—gods 
of silver and stone—making a god of a parchment constitution—making 
a god of a cotton bag—making a god of anything that sways all our in- 
terests, decides our principles, shapes onr plans, so that God's system of 
laws stands secondary to them. Whatever docs that is iduhury, not so 
gross as that which chose its symbols in the streets of Ephesus, but per- 
haps worse, because more subtle, and entering into our natures. There- 
fore it is a step in religious thought and in religious life tu come to the 
belief that there is a God—one God. Our business, our pleasures. our 
ambitions, all to be regulated by that, all to give way to that. That is 
another step in the religions lite. First make real to ourselves that there 
is a God, and then really believe that there is one God, who is supreme. 

But let us pass on now to the next proposition—* one God and Father 
ofall.” F have already dwelt a little upon this, and I bave shown you 


tat least the importance and the glory of this truth, as added to the ori- 


ginal conception of God, the “ Father of all 7” yet it isse important. and 
so essential, that we may look at it a little farther. Wheveas the truth of 
one God is the deduction of natural religion, the truth ef = God the Fa- 
ther” is the unfolding of revelation ; it is the gift’ of Christianity in its 
broad and spiritual sense. People before Christ may have spoken of God 
the Father; the word may have bein used, but the truth revealed behind 
the word, the essence, is the doctrine of revealed religion of Christianity. 
But it is not trne that the reason of man could draw out this truth, be- 
cause he did not do it. 1 argue that what men could not do in natural 
religion before Christ, even now they can not do. He bas all the advan- 
tages of science ; he has increased means of locomotion, and a thousand 
things that are new : but F do not suppose he has more power in search- 
ing out the secrets of the universe than he ever had, and ldo not think 
he grasps them any more sueeessfully. J think we can fall hack upon 
the heathen divines. and find all the truth inthe nugget which now we 
find wrought out in perhaps more elaborate discourses and propositions, 
Therefore, I say. for the reason that men did pot find eat this great doc- 
trine of God the Father before Christ, E bave no ground, for supposing that 
they would ever find it out for Mhetieclyes, even now. What adds to the 
force of revelation, is that when that tenth did burst forth in all jte alory, 
and in all its parity and power, it came not from Grecee and Rome: it 


But see, in the next place, how the statement cheeks and Dalances the | did not come inthe order of natural development. Uf we should have 
other extreme—the opposite of Aiheism--there is sone God.” It hie . judged of this from natural rason as te where the dicees ery rhould have 
Leon the tendency of men, and it is the tendeacy of men even now. io originated, we should have said, from where the reason dias heen the imest 
have many gods; though I have said, the fectiag arter God is to be foung | enltivated, from philosophica! Grecee and Rome, Bat it came from Ju- 
in heathenism. The feeling after ove God is to be found tliere, when we dea, exchurive Judea. narrow duden, sctarian Judea, rocky-hearted Ju- 
come: to analyze, as far as we can with the miad, a belief in their compli- idea, Ther fore, ae it did not come in (he order of natweal di velopment. 1 
cated system of mythology. I think we find at the ba-is of all, ove great conclude it cones in a higher order, and. therefore, isa divine revelation. 
principle of intelligence. Paul recognized this, in that p:culiar manner | Moreover, talk as we will, natare docs not reveal God the Father; it re- 
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veals God the mighty, God the wise, God the good ; but, after all, it 
shows no epecial relationship of God to man. Man stands in the natural 
world as one of an order of natural beings; as an animal he is classified 
among the vertebrie ; he stands us a mote of dust, subject to the laws of 
gravity. He is simply one of many—one of a class, moved by laws 
which do not touch him personally. 

Now, man is more than this; he is not merely an animal; he is not 
merely a material being, Moreover, he is not all intellect: he is not 
eatisfied with the knowledge of material phenomena, or the general laws 
whiéh reveal to him the Supreme Controller. It is a great thing to look 
upon man as a philosopher, and see how much man can achieve. Some 
men take the sarcastic side of thie, and tell how poor a creature man is; 
how dependent he is; how feeble his powers are to solve the problem of 
the universe ; how little he knows, and how much ihe blind side of na- 
ture is turned toward him. That may all be very true, but I have re- 
flected upon it; and it is a great thing to see how much man bas found 
out: How this creature, who is but six feet high—-who. in a little time, 
returns to the dust—who dwells upon this moving dome of earth—how he 
has penetrated the mysteries of heaven, and soarcd into the loftiest hights! 
To think of the great array of facts he has gathered about him. To me it 
is sublime. 

But, my friends, this man is a philosopher—there is glory in it; but 
man is not always a philosopher. With all his hooks and all his theo- 
ries, all his instruments, he is sometimes very weak, as weak as a little 
child. He is surrounded with temptations 5 he is pressed down before the 
relentless laws of nature ; he is under the shadow of bereavement, of af- 
fliction, and of death! He wants something else, therefore, than the truth 
which comes to the philosophic intellect ; something more than the truth 
which he can gather by the telescope or the microscope ! 

Then. again, the great mass of men are never philosophers; they are 
here working and wrestling for life. To give them nothing but nature, 
about which many talk so eloquently, would be to give them indeed a 
cald source of consolation. It would appal them to turn from their con- 
sciousness of guilt, from their shattered hopes, from the faces of their 
dead, and rest upon nothing but that cold, glittering immensity for conso- 
lation! Ob, my friends, they need something more than that ; they need 
something to come closer to themselves; they need a ‘religion that is con- 
crete, that is practical and personal. The laborer, with his children cry- 
ing to him for daily bread, while he sweats in the furrow or at the loom ; 
the bereaved kissing the lips of the departed ; the guilty turning their 
shamed heads in search somewhere in the universe of faccs of mercy that 
will not utterly cast them off—all these need some closer thing than 
comes to those who pierce the mysteries of nature with their sharp intel- 
leet. In the very fact that that need of man has been answered ; in the 
very fact that here in the New Testament there is a supply to that craving 
want of man ; I recognize the truth that God is a Fether—I recognize it 
as a truth of revelation. 

Then there is another fact to be considered, that the truth of God the 
Father may be permitted, £o to speak, to come to the mind of man. Sup- 
pose man had consiructed the apparatus by which he was ready to receive 
this truth, how would it be made known to him? Only by some method 
that should reveal the personality and Spirit of God to him. Nature 
could not do it; the reason of man could not find it out. You could not 
comprehend the fatherhood of God, or it would be in letters of light all 
over the firmament, more glorious than that splendidly-tempicd aurora 
which hung there the other night. We could not be zold the truth of God 
the Father, we must have it shown to us ; therefore, the appearing of God 
in Christ, to show us God the Father, is necessary. . 

Then, again, consider the importance of this truth—God the Father. It 
is the central truth of the Gospel. I care not what scheme of salvation 
theologians may construct ; 1 care not what doctrines they may style the i 
mirror of divinity ; I care not what sort of terminology they may con-! 
sider essential for the expression of evangelical faith—I say this doctrine 
of God the Father is the central point of the Gospel. around which the | 
whole system moves. Take it away, and you have no Gospel. Take 
away such truth as comes in the parable of the Prodigal Son. or any other 
justances of that kind of Ged’s fatherhood, and you may have a Christi- 
anity to preach ; bnt it would not be Christ's Christianity : it would lose 
the saving power of Christ’s Christianity. 

Then there is one point more to be considered here. It says: “One 
God and Futher of all?” Not of some ; not all men under special condi, 
tions—but of all! You know it is quite a favorite conclusion with many 
to say, when God is spoken of asa father, that it means a father to those 
who are spiritually allicd to him in faith and purity. They say he isa 
father to all Christians, all in a condition of truth. all within the Church, 


of all upright people; but that we have no right to apply the term of 
“God the father” to all men. Now, my friends, all I know is, in the first 
place, that this is what Paul says: One God, the father of all.” Not 
of all Christians. The Christian has this advantage: he realizes the doc- 
trine. of God's paternity. He acts intelligently when he says: “ Our 
Father in Heaven.” And after all, all that the Christian does is to realize 
the declaration of the eternal fact ; he does not make God the Father by 
his act of realizing God as a Father. 

Here is the fact that is connected with the words * one Lord, one faith 
one baptism.” “One Lord’? declares to us the Father: + one faith’ 
makes us conscious of the Father; and “ one baptism'-makes the Father 
real to us. But they do not.create the fact: the Church does not create 
the Fatherhood of Gud ; baptism does not create the Fatherhood of God ; 
conversion docs not create the Fathcrhood of Gad; they only declare the 
eternal truth that God has always been the Father to all men, and always 
will be. The sad thing is, men do not realize it. The sad thing is, the 
poor, outcast sinner docs not know t. The thing he needs most to know, 
is that even he in his shame, his scarred, poor, mis.rable, and trembling con- 


dition—is yet a child of God and of love, though afar—far off. This 
is the evangelical truth that should be preached to the world. that man is 
the child of God, and that,God is a Father; and just in proportion as 
men are filled with corruption and filth—just in proportion as they 
are decp—deep amid the husks and swine, the more does it need to be 
preached, . 

This I feel to be the truth. O. that men would realize it! O. that men 
would realize it by believing in one Lord, seeing it by one faith, receiving 
it by one baptism! 

“ One God and one Father of all.” There is a greatness of power in 
that single truth, and yet if does not put the abstract truth of God before 
the human mind, so that man has no need to be a philosopher. You may 
doubt, and get into metaphysical reasoning, and here is the objection to 
Calvinism. In order to comprehend the scheme of selvation, you must 
be possessed of the acutest kind of intellect. The one great central truth 
that is necessary for man to believe, is that God is a Father. and that he ig 
achild. O, sometimes when I stand by a dying beds, where there cannot 
be much understood, where the ears are growing deaf because of the 
booming waves of eternity, and the mind is growing dim, I can take 
that one plank and shove it out, and shout that one word Father! J take 
that and swecp on to the sea of eternity with it; it has the whole of truth 
embosomed in it. 

“One God, the Father of all.” Some men believe this to themselves, 
but this is not Christianity. You have to go farther than that; and when 
you pray “Our Father.” pray for ten thousand men. He is not your 
Father especially. 

I may not stop to touch upon the great results which come out of this, 
or what social duties it involves, but simply say that In it is the power of 
the Gospel. If you rezlize it, it makes no difference by what method it is 
realized. 

Some men realize it in great convulsions, like these passing over Ire- 
Tand now, and which have passed over this country. Others may take it 
in calm meditation. But only get it—that is the great thing ; that is the 
realization to be sought after. O, my friends, here is the grand and sol- 
emn instinct of all men. Every man, however lost, weak or vile, may 
come with these words—* Our Father!’ Before this fact all outward 
distinctions shrivel away. All sophistries yield to it. Your pompous 
ethnology, which decides upon man by the shape of his skull and the 
color of his skin, does not go deep enough. The dimmest asteroid of a 
soul, revolving in the narrowest orbit of human experience, yet feels the 
throbbing of the infinite sun. 

“Qur Father!’ Anybody can say this, and the greatest man can say 
no more. The beggar in the street can say as much, and it rises from the 
same plane of humanity ; it has no farther to travel from the most luxuri- 
ous chamber, than from the lips of the outcast in places of sin. What a 
bond of unity there is in it! It takes all bounds of earth—all zones and 
climates—and condenses them into one. The rich and the poor can 
come together in this ; it is the key-note in the prelude of universal har- 
mony. 

There are one or two other positions upon which I can touch but briefly. 
* One God, the Father of all, who is above all.” Now, here is another step 
in religious thought and fecling. I suppose men might believe in one 
God, the Father of all. and yet might become confused in their concep- 
tions. They may begin to assimilate themselves to God ; they may think 
God is not only in the irec, Imt the tree is God ; they may say God is not 
only in the universe, but the universe is God. But God is above all ; 
there isa sense in whicn he is, and inwhich pantheism is false. Then, 
again, we must remember while God is the Father, Father is God. We 
may get a weak conception of the Fatherhood and the personality of 
God; we may form a God in our own imagination ; we may make him a 
being of intelligence, but we drive cut all the attributes of his wisdom, 

justice and strength. 

But we must remember, while ‘God is above all. he is incall,” but not 
in all things, as we are ; and when sharp metaphysicians would take ad- 
vantage of this fact, as some have recently attempted to do, aud shut 
away God eatirely from us, we conie back again to the other pole, and 
say, that while God is above all, there is a sense in which we may know 
God. We may not know God in his infinity, if we use infinity merely as 
a term of extension, but we can know bim in his character and essence, 
which is far more important. Paul says, in that wonderful chapter : “ For 
asmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the God-head is like unto gold, or silver, or stonc.™ We may not be 
able to reason about God, but we have a mirror within us which, however 
dim, still represents God. 

“ And through all’’—here is another fact that checks the philosophical 
conception. Men say if God is above all, then he has nothing to do with 
the world. What does he care for your little whirling planct, any more 
than for the October leaf? What does he care for the life of man more 
than the systems that perish? What does he care for al! that goes on under 
his direction? He is supreme over all, and abore all. Then comes the 
thought, God is through ail. He interferes, if we may use that word, with 
man, and with the destiny of man, through revelation. He is continually 
working upon the mass of events—in all things is God working. Then, as 
a conclusion in science and Christianity, men arive at the providential idea 
of God. 

Thus far you see how the steps of religious thought and life go together. 
First, we get the idea of “ onc God.” then of “ God the Father,” then there 
is “God the Father of all,” and then “above all, and through all,” and 
yet there is one other very important fact ; the Apostle adds, “and in you 
all.” Here, my friends, is the ground of personal religion. We have nat- 
ural and revealed religion. and philosophical and providential religion jus- 
tified. and now we come to the ground of personal religion. God is ia you 
all. Ido not know kow. I do not know how God is in the tree, yet he is 
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in the tree. I do not know how he is in the breath of air, yet is not the 
breath of air laden with bis presence? I do believe this—God is in us all. 
Rest assured of this, that evcry true word that comes from your soul works 
with God's spirit in it ; every utterance of your sacred conscienee—far more 
sacred to you than all the clamors of the world outside—is God in you. 

O if men would but surrender to this conviction their desire for popu- 
larity, and would give up all forit! Remember God is in you, and be 
true to that, which is the highest and holiest in you! Yes; you may say 
he is in the good, in those with good tendencics and good lives. But he ig 
in the bad, not in their evil ; but is there a man who does not feel the good 
struggling with the evil in him, and his conscience speaking—very low it 
may be, but very surely? Is there to~lay a worn-out and burnt-out liber- 
tine who does not fee] the remonstrance of his conscience against his wick- 
edness? Is there a drunkard who does not feel the voice within him fay- 
ing, Turn back from thy evi] ways? It is the grand truth of all—God in 
you! ‘Po this end all the rest converg.s,that we may be brought to a con- 
sciousness of God ; to this end is the Church instituted—it is simply a ve- 
hicle through which God may come to the soul, All things are to wor! 
for this end, that man may be brought into communion with God, and feel 
God in him. 

This, my friends, is indeed but a crude unfolding of the thought in the 
text, which I have brought before you to-day. in whose light you come 
again to this place of familiar worship. How necessary to all action in the 
world, and to all religious life, is it that we may understand the meaning 
of this proposition—“ one God and Father of all. who is above all, an 
through all, and in you all.” To you f commend this, yet I feel how in- 
adequate the utterance is, and how short the measuring lines of emotion 
are to present aright this great truth! Let that truth lodge in your minds, 
hold it in your hearts until it permeates your whole nature, and remember 
every day that that there is “one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” 


Independent Society at Hope Chapel. 

We attended the above meeting last Sunday morning. It 
was the first meeting after the suspension during the warm 
weather. Mr. Noyes conducts some of his services in the 
usual way, by prayer, singivg and reading; but he proposes 
henceforth that a Conference shall take the place of a sermon in 
the morning, in which he urged all to join and contribute their 
best thoughts, without let or hindrance; and after making 
some very pertinent remarks upon the indications of the times 
in respect to such a change in the Sunday meetings, and a flat- 
tering eulogy on Theodore Parker, Dr. Bellows’ Sermon before 
the Alumni of Cambridge Divinity School, and on Horace 
Mann, he suggested as a proper subject for conversation “ The 
propriety of a Conference, instead of a sermon, in the morning 
service.” Of this Dr. Warner and Dr. Gould spoke in favor, 
and a gentleman whom we did not know, suggested some ob- 
jections and dangers to which the sincere earnest friends of 
such a course might be exposed chiefly by being le? off the 
question into speenlations, vagaries and mysticisms, out of 
which they might not be able to lead the people, or in discuss- 
ing them, be able to preserve that harmony and dignity that 
would be desirable. Mr. Noyes closed the services by saying 
that he had no doubt that the time has come to inaugurate 
sach services, and that lie puts entire confidence in its use 
aud success. 

Next week we expect to publish Mr. Noyes’ sermon, deliv- 
ered last Sunday evening, on “ the New Catholic Church.” 


E> Mr. Munson haviog discontinued the periodical and 
book business at No. 5 Great Jones-street, we shall hereafter 
keep all spiritual publications (including those formerly sup- 
plied by Mr. Munson) at our store, 428 Broadway, east side, 
between Canal and Howard-streets. 


Forty Acres or Bisies.—The Bible Society circulated last 
year 800,000 Bibles and Testaments. It is estimated that these 
books, if they were spread out on a plane surface and computed by 
square measure, would cover more than four acres ; and if computed 
by long measure, they would extend more than eighty miles; if by 
solid or cubic measure, they would measure more than 150 solid 
cords, and these cords, piled one upon another, would reach higher 
than the spire of Trinity Church, New York. or the Falls of Nia- 
gara, The entire issue for thirty-seven years of the Society's exis- 
tence would cover more than forty acres with Bibles and ‘Testaments ; 
or extend in long measure nearly a thousand miles, or make more 
than 1850 solid cords. 


A Farner with Tiree Dozex Curprex.—At Markheidenfelt, a 
village on the river Main, in Bavaria, there lives a man sixty-eight 
years of age, named Johannes Schlottenbeck. He is now living 
with his third wife, and on the 16th of June last. his thirty-sixth 
child was christened at the parish church. By his first consort he 
had seven : by his second, eleven; and by his third, eighteen child- 
ren——half of whom are gifls and one-half boys. A few families 50 
prolific would supply a nation with ail the soldiery required for its 
defense, and laborers to perform its necessary agriculture and manu- 
facturing. There is vitality left iu the old Teutonic stock yet, en 

- ablipg it to sprout se abundantly. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

In the schemes and speculations of modern philanthropists, 
and those who have had the care of the education of youth, 
the influence of musıc upon the soul has generally been cither 
very much underestimated or entirely overlooked. If music 
is now recommended and cultivated from motives aside from 
its desirableness as an æsthetie accomplishment, it is for its 
value as a gymnastic exercise, in expanding and strengthen- 
ing the respiratory and vocal organs, and fortifying the sys- 
tem against pulmonary derangements and consumption. Few 
persons seem to suspect that it has any important connection 
with the moral and intellectual faculties, or with their harmo- 
nious unfoldings and their ultimations into the practical af. 
fairs of outer life. 

Some of the ancient philosophers entertained far more ex- 

pansive and just ideas on this subject than do the moderns. 
Under the régime of his ideal Republic, Plato recommended 
music and gymnastics as the only branches of education for 
youth—the former as the means of developing and disciplining 
the soul, and the latter as a means of unfolding and strength- 
ening the body; and most of the philosophers of those times 
assigned to music an equally conspicuous place among the 
branches of necessary education. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the word musie (mousike) at that time was some- 
what more comprehensive in its signification than at present, 
as having a general reference to the sciences over which the 
Muses presided, though its primary and exoteric sense was 
then identical with its modern sense. It had, therefore, a 
more interior and mystical reference to the rythmic order and 
the harmonies and concords of the infinite divine Wisdom or 
Logos as it proceeded in universal outer creations, which was 
considered ‘the object of all philosophie (wisdom-lovivg) 
studies, and of which music, in its modern sense, was consid- 
ered the natural exponent and representative. Hence Plato, 
in his Phedo, makes Socrates, in the course of his profound 
dialogue with his friends, upon the soul, just before his tragic 
death, to relate a dream which he had in early youth, and 
which was often repeated in the course of his life, in which he 
was admonished to give his attention to music, Socrates inter- 
preting this as an admonition to study philosophy or wisdom, 
whose harmonies and concords were represented by musical 
sounds. In accordance with this idea, Pythagoras, (who is 
said to have been taught music by the Egyptian Priests,) had 
previously spoken much about the “ music of the spheres,” or 
of the harmonious interblendings of motions and vibrations 
of all divine creations, as expressing the jinterior, vitalizing 
and creative divine Logos or Wisdom ; and even the author of 
the book of Job, which is renked among the most ancient lit- 
erary productions that have descended to us, speaks of a pe- 
riod of primal harmony “ when the morning stars sang toge- 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”* 

What is, in the modern restricted mode of thought, com- 
monly understoed as music, consists simply of the variations 
and intercommingling of seven different vibrations in the air, 
called sounds, produced either by vocal or instrumental means. 
We say seven vibrations (leaving out the semitones) because 
the higher and lower octaves are only reproductions of each 
other on higher and lower7scales, without change of identity 
in any other respect. These seven sounds constitute what is 
called the diatonic scale, which was never invented by man, 
but is eternally established in nature, or rather (aud more in- 


* We might, however, here show that the ancient sacred writers 
frequently used the word ‘‘star’’ as signifying, by correspondence, 
an angel, or perhaps society of angels ; but it is not unlikely that this 
passage in Job also refers to the harmonies of the visible stellar crea- 
ions. 
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teriorly speaking) in the eternal ideals of the Divine Wisdom 
which constitute the originative eause aud pervading life of 
nature. Viewed from the profoundest depths of the spirit, 
and hence viewed in its more interior and real nature, music 
is, therefore, the correlative, interchanging and harmonial vi- 
brations of different movements, and processions in the all of 
things, both in the universe of matter and of mind. 


It is a fact not generally understood, but of which the 
writer, from long investigation of the subject, stands prepared 
to exhibit every reasonable amount of proof, that every com- 
plete system of creation and movement in nature, however 
small or great, contains within itself the principles of the dia- 
tonic scale. That is, it consists of seven serial parts, harmon- 
izing in the relation of 1, 3, 5, ete., according to the general 
type furnished by that species of music which addresses the 
external ear. 

We find this seven-fold series manifest in the anatomical 
structure of man, in the physiological operations through 
which the elements of nutrition pass in becoming blood, in 
those through which the latter passes in being converted into 
its ultimate essences and forms, in the great leading affections 
of the soul, and it might be shown, also, in the corresponding 
divisions and subdivisions of the nalural classes of human so- 
ciety. Or, descending into creations beneath man, we find the 
same principle manifest in the grand divisions of the animal 
kingdom, in the geological formations and periods, and indeed 
in the great System of systems generalized as one complete 
and universal Whole. And there is reason to more than sus- 
pect, as we might show, that these seven-fold relations run cor- 
respondingly through all the heavens, and mark the stages of 
man’s progressive ascent from glory to glory as he approaches 
the throne of the Eternal Oue. The inspired seer St. John 
speaks of the seven Spirits of God, i. e., the seven attributes 
of Divine Love and Wisdom; and as it is natural for these to 
elaborate for themselves outer embodiments corresponding to 
their interior nature, we find here the origin of that melody 
—harmony—music—which characterizes all creation’s works 
and ways.” 

Music, therefore, in its most enlarged sense, is the breath- 
ing of God through all nature and heaven, and is the law gov- 
erning the harmonious and affectionate interblendings of all 
forms and movements. It binds all systems and operations 
together in sympathy and accord; and in proportion as its 
spirit flows into the appreciating soul, that soul is brought into 
harmony and vitalizing communion with nature, with heaven 
and with God. O, could its divine spirit be breathed by man- 
kind universally, what social harmony and peaac, what reli- 
gious life and love, would replace our present discords and dis- 
tractions and moral death! The different classes of mankind 
would then naturally fall into their appropriate places in the 
seven-fold serics, and in their reciprocal and fraternal move- 
ment, would harmoniously chime in with the great realm of 
outer and interior being, in chanting the universal and eternal 
Te Deum laudamus ! 

But in our present sphere of being, these harmonies are in- 
appreciable to our ouder senses, and they have to be translated 
into sounds; and what is superficially called music, is real 
music only as it is a faithful rendering to the exterior car of 
this interior music of nature and heaven, and in proportion as 
it awakens the melodies and harmonies of the latter in the hu- 
man soul. Being thus an expression of the divine breathings 
through nature, audible music may, in proportion to its perfec- 
tion, be made the vehicle through which man may be inspired 
with the love-principle of every development in nature, and 
with every einotion of which the human heart is susceptible ; 
and through it the harmonies of heaven and of the Divine 
Mind may flow into the soul. 

Music thus becomes a power of swaying the affections and 
molding human character, which is equalled by few others, 
and this power may be exemplified in every stage and relation 
of life. By musie the mother soothes her fretting babe; and 
by the same influence, philosophically and systematically ap- 
plied, in private and in public, the fretting infantile elements 
of society may be soothed into harmony and prepared to listen 


* The reader's attention is respectfully invited to a work published 
by the present writer, on the general basis of this iden, entitled, 
“The Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, the Universe Without and the 
Universe Within.” 


to the guiding voice of wisdom and instruction. By music 
the ferocious tenant of the jungle may be rendered harmless 
as the lamb; and by music the wild beast of disorderly pas- 
sion and lust in the human world, may be rendered docile. 
By music the soldier is inspirited to rush to the deadly 
charge; and by music the champions in the great moral con- 
flict of life may be rendered firm under the shock of tempta- 
tion, and victorious over spiritual foes. We are told in fable, 
(true in its involved principles,) that when Or; heus received 
his seven-stringed harp from Apollo, be played on it so sweetly 
that the rivers were charmed and arrested in their courses, 
and the mountains flocked together to hear him; and that 
when he descended into hades in quest of his beloved Eury- 
dice, the grim Pluto was enchanted by his notes, the fiery 
wheel of Ixion ceased to revolve, Tantalus forgot his burning 
thirst, the stone of Sisyphus stood still, and even the stony 
hearts of the Furies were melted and subdued. We have, iv 
this, a general representation of the commanding power of 
music over the human passions. 

Without attempting, for the present, to develop these hints 
into forms admitting of definite practical application to given 
conditions of human life, we commend them to philosophical 
philanthropists, reformers, and religionists, who aspire to a 
more divine state of human socicfy, and whose good sense will 
suggest to them many uses of this power that may be avail- 
able, or that may bo made so, both in a public and a private 
way. We close by advising every individual to cultivate 
music, and by recommending its free aud daily practice in 
every family, in every school, in every Lospital or other pub- 
lic institution, as a means of promoting and sustaining moral 
harmony, sweetening the human disposition, engendering 
kindly affections, refining the tastes, aud bringing the soul 
into communion with that Divine Wisdom and Love which is 
the very Essence and Fount of all unperverted music. Of 
course, the music cultivated should be in keeping with those 
majestic harmonies which God is constantly breathing forth 
through the universal Orchestra of Nature, or its influence 
may be to corrupt and derange the soul, rather than to cor- 
rect and clevate it, and render it more divine. F. 


Brittan on Man and his Relations. 

Mr. S. B. Brittan is furnishing a series of articles to the 
Spiritualist Press, on “ Man and his Relations,” treating his 
subject especially in its physiological and psychological as- 
pects. Weare pleased to learn that Mr. B. intends to em- 
body his articles in a book form, as soon as the series is com- 
pleted. We say we are pleased to learn this, because, from a 
perusal of the articles already published, as well as from Mr. 
B.’s well-known qualifications as an author, we are persuaded 
the work will be vaiuable, and particularly useful at this stage 
of the progress of anthropological and spiritual philosophy. 
Mr. B. does not seat himself in bis easy-armed chair, and fall 
into a loose revery as to what might be true, and then pro- 
ceed to say, “I am impressed,” or “I perceive,” that such 
and such is the truth, and then proceed to bolster up Lis vague 
imaginings by the supposed authority of a spiritual sanction, 
but gives us the solid results of down right facts, of argu- 
ments, and of rational investigation not only by himself, but 
by others; and although he may in some few instances slightly 
err in his conclusions, his very errors bave at least the merit 
of fangibility. We need more of this kind of reliable work, 
and less, far less, of some other kinds of work with which the 
Spiritualistic Press has teemed in former years; and we shall 


hope to see Mr. B.'s book, when published, extensively cir- 
culated. F. 


Machine for addressing Newspapers- 

We have received a circular setting forth the advantages 
and capabilities of a machine for the above purpose, from the 
manufacturer, James Lord, Pawtucket, Mass, by which we 
are informed that a machine, two feet two inches by three 
feet six inches, will print four thousand addresses per hour, 
with one person attending it. We suppose these addresses 
have to be cut and pasted on the papers or packages after- 
ward. This machine is well spoken of by the Soesfne An 
rican and other papers. We hope it will answer the purpose, 
or if not, that it will at least lead to the invention of a ma- 
chine which will facilitate the great labor of direeting news- 
papers. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 

The word ‘ church” was originally used to signify a meet- 
ing of people for interchange of observations and experiences, 
and for mutual instructions in things which pertain to man’s 
temporal and spiritual well-being; but this use of the word 
church” has been restricted, and it has now come to mean an 
assemblage at which instruction is imparted by one mind, and 
that mind through a course of preparation is generally farther 
removed than any other from the current expressions of God 
in his manifestations in unfolding nature, and hence the least 
receptive of his living inspirations. In a word, the usual 
course of study and preparation for the ministry acquaints 
the man more with Moses aud the ideas which men held in 
the rude past, than with the increased needs, advanced intel- 
lects and yearnings of the living present. And thus the word 
“church” has been perverted and applied to meetings of peo- 
ple where one mind is employed in giving the etymology of 
obsolete words, and in disquisitions on the ideas and laws 
which prevailed among rude people in past ages of the world. 
The people begin to say within themselves, ‘ Well, what of 
it? and what have these affairs to do with us?” ete. 

A gencral dissatisfaction with this kind of teaching is growing 
up, and instead of people going to meeting for instruction, 
many goto sce and be seen, and to sleep, while others walk 
outin the green fields and groves observing and listening to 
God’s freshest revelations. It is not necessary to break up 
these meetings and pull down church edifices, but to correct 
their abuses and make the present Church what it should be— 
make it feel humanity’s needs and an earnest desire to supply 
them. We do not think this supply is to be furnished by any 
one mind. We believe the Church of the future should be, 
and will be, a place of meeting where cach person will con- 
tribute from time to time his or her best experiences and 
thoughts for the benefit of humanity- We think their best 
thoughts are inspired bya living contact with God and nature, 
rather than from any history or representation of God’s speech 
and work in ancient times. 

By no means would we have the people undervalue the 
Bible, or any truth of ancient times; neither would we have 
them slaves to it, or to anybody’s theory, but give everything 
its proper weight and infiuence, and no more. Superstition 
must give place to common sense in the new Church. It 
must be expected in a change from the usual church service 
conducted by one man, to a service where all persons are in- 
vited to take part, may be subjected to some annoyances from 
persons who try to speak when they have nothing to say, and 
from persons whose minds are absorbed by one idea, or run in 
a groove, or by those who feel no responsibility for the useful- 
ness and good order of the meeting. Those who are earnest 
workers for the inauguration of a more useful Church, will 
bave their patience and fortitude tried by such iuterferences, 
and will find it necessary to exercise the broadest charity ; 
but if they feel the confidence which truth inspires, they will 
stand firm through the conflicts incident to a change such as 
is here proposed. 

One of the uses of the new Church will be to teach men in- 
dividual responsibility and the necessity of governing them- 
selves by the law of righteousness within themselves, and that 
they will be estimated by their respectful deportment and ear- 
nestness for truth and justice. 

The Church of the future will be edified by the spontaneity 
of thoughts rather than by a hired priesthood set apart for 
that purpose, and the instruction will be more practical, enno- 
bling and morally elevating than hitherto. To speak God’s 
truth, a man must live among ‘and observe bis manifestations, 
and honor all his laws; avd in our conception, the man en- 
gaged in other useful labors, other things being favorable, can 
best express God’s word to man. 


Miss Sprague in Euclid, N. Y. 

We are indebted to our worthy friend, Orris Barnes, for 
the following interesting statement respecting Miss Sprague’s 
lectures, and the liberality of the Methodist brethren in Eu- 
clid. We are glad to acknowledge any courtesies which the 
church may show to those laboring to introduce modern Spir- 
itualism to a skeptical world, and we are happy to say that 
we have many evidences that people are beginning better to 
understand it, and that excessive bigotry and prejudice 
against modern Spiritualism are yielding to its truth and enno- 


bling influences. Our correspondent asks whether Spiritual- | writer, because we have witnessed spiritual manifestations 


ists should continue their associations in churches, and pay to 
sustain such as refuse the use of their building to Spiritualists 
to lecture in, when the church does not want to use it. Our 
reply is, that, notwithstanding the conduct of our brethren in 
this particular seems very unkind, we think it always best to 
err, if at all, on the side of charity, and therefore we recom- 
mend that Spiritualists continue their associations, and to pay 
to support the church, trusting that truth and righteousness 
will accomplish their work in due time, and that narrow see 
tarianism and bigotry will finally see its own injustice aud 
deformity in telling contrast with patience, perseverance, and 
charity. Our correspondent says: 


“ On the evening of the 17th of August I listened to one of the most 
sublime discourses I ever heard, through the organism of Miss A. M. 
Sprague, now of Oswego, N. Y. She came toa little village in our 
town, called Euclid, by a special invitation of a few liberal minds who 
had the curiosity to listen to a spiritual lecture. So well pleased were 
ail, irrespective of party or sect, that an invitation was given her to 
lecture again. She accepted the invitation, and appointed Tuesday 
evening, August 30th inst., for her next discourse. Our Methodist 
friends were very liberal and courteous toward us. They cheerfully 
opened their house, and turned out to hear the lecture. The choir 
sang before and after the lecture, which added much to the interest. of 
the occasion. I understand that Miss Sprague was happily disap- 
pointed in the kind treatment and liberality she received at the hands 
of the people of Euclid and vicinity. Miss Sprague is doing a per- 
manent and lasting good wherever she goes. She is a medium of the 
first class through whom the Spirits of the higher circles communicate. 
Hers was the first spiritual lecture ever given in Euclid. I confess 
my surprise at seeing so large a house. The seats were all full; and 
a more attentive audience never congregated. We have no good and 
convenient place to hold meetings in, or else we would have them 
oftener than we have for the last six months. When we get hungry 
for spiritual food, we hold meetings in our school-house. It is not 
convenient nor large enough to accommodate all who are anxious to 
attend our meetings. We have a Methodist Church in our place, but 
we are not permitted to enter unless it is to listen to Orthodoxy, Some 
of our spiritual friends declare, that unless we can be adinitted into 
their churches when not occupied by themselves, they will not give one 
cent to sustain them. Is that right, Brother Partridge? My convic- 
tions are itis, * * * JTattended one of the circles of the Daven- 
port boys. J am satisfied the phenomena were genuine; still T am of 
the opinion that they were produced by a low order of Spirits.” 


“WHY DOES NOT UNITARIANISM EXERT 
MORE INFLUENCE?” 
An article under this bead appeared in the Christian In- 


quirer, under date of August 6th. The writer says, substan- 
tially, that the inquiry arises out of a state of impatience for 
excitement and show in external manifestations, but his chief 
reason is that Materialism has invaded the minds and hearts of 
men generally; that even in the church it exerts a controlling 


influence, and drowns the spirit in clamorous demands for 
sublime cathedrals, with seats gorgeously cushioned, with 
stained glass windows, fine singing, extraordinary preaching, 
great numbers, and irresistible influences. He says: 


“ Materialism. in our days, has assumed the dignity of Spiritual- 
ism ; but the office and aspect of the latter have become too great a 
burden for the bulky intruder. Men desire to see, to handle, and to 
enjoy, in order to become advocates of spiritual and eternal truths; 
and, because they can not accomplish their object, they deprecate 
true, ideal, holy, and heavenly objects, and push them into the back- 
ground. Means designed for man’s highest good, for the gradual 
unfolding of the soul, are slighted, so long as the spell-bound mind 
is powerlully attracted by the enjoyment flowing from secular and 
religious materialism. 

“True religion has her foundation upon truth spiritually diseerned, 
and not upon Materialism ; consequently, we must not be astonished 
when seeing so little testimony of a truly religious and spiritual life, 
so long as masked Materialism invades the sanctuary of the Christian 
religion.” 


What does the writer mean by saying that “ Materialism in 
our days has assumed the dignity of Spiritualism?” We 
suppose he uses the term Spiritualism in its ordinary sense, as 
meaning the belief of those who hold that there is a present 
communication between Spirits and mortals, characterizing the 
belief of such as Materialism, dignified by anew name. If this 
is his meaning, then we ask, wherein is his belief less material- 
istic than that of Spiritualists? Does he not believe in Spirit- 
existence ? and does he not believe in such existence solely by 
virtue of the manifestations of Spirits? Does he not believe that 
Moses and Elias spoke with Jesus, Peter, John and James ? 
Dues he uot believe that the great light by which Paul was 
blinded was a spiritual manifestation? Does he not believe 
that Spirits rolled away the stone from the door of the sepul- 
cher? Dues he not believe that Christ appeared on the earth 
in bodily form, after his death? Does not his faith in a future 
state of existence rest solely on these and like manifestations ? 
Of course he admits and professes that it does. Well, 
then, are Spiritualists in “ our day” more material for believ- 
ing in the same future state of existence on th ame class of | 
evidences ?— Are we necessarily more material than this 


like the above, and he has not? Are we any the leas Chris- 
tian because we believe all he does, and more—namely, that 
Spirits manifest themselves “now-a-days” to us, as they did to 
people in olden times? Does the fact that he believes a 
Spirit to be a gaseous substance, or a few cubic feet of segre- 
gated moonshine, and we believe that a Spirit is somehody— 
that he knows himself and can manifest himself to our natural 
senses—make Lim a Spiritualist and us Materialists? Or does 
the fact that he believes Spirits were enabled to manifest 
themselves in olden times only, and that we know they mani- 
fest themselves to-day, make him a Spirituatist and us Mate- 
rialists? Or does the writer stigmatize Spiritualism as Ma- 
terialism because church-people have converted and perverted 
the word into a scarecrow to frighten people from truth? Or 
does he know and care as little about the meaning of Materi- 
alism, as he evidently does about the meaning of Spiritualism ? 

It will be perceived that from the very nature of the 
ease, in stigmatizing Spiritualism as Materialism, he comes 
under the same condemnation as pronounced by himself; but 
the writer says, “True religion has her foundation upon truth 
spiritually discerned.” Will he, as a Christian, explain what 
he means by “ spiritually discerned”? ? 


Manifestations in France, 

We learn from the last number of the Revue Spirite that 
has reached us (6e livraison, Tome II), that they have lately 
been having some unusually striking manifestations in Paris. 
One of the mediums through whom these manifestations have 
been received is a young lady (Mademoiselle A. D.), of a re- 
spectable family in the north of France, who, while in Paris 
subjecting herself to magnetic treatment for a disease with 
which she was afflicted, became a medium, and was able to de- 
scribe with precision not only the Spirits of her own friends, 
but the Spirit-friends of strangers who interrogated her, being 
attended with another interesting class of phenomena, the de- 
scription of which we here translate : 


“ Wonorable persons who have been witnesses of these things. can 
attest them. At times, in the midst of these interesting entertain- 
ments, a letter is brought (by the Spirits), and of this we have been 
able to convince ourselves by our own eyes. But most frequently 
these letters are mysteriously placed either in her pocket or in her 
mass book while at church, or as she would be returning. Often, 
also, after having gone to bed, the door of her chamber being locked 
with the key iuside, letters are placed either upon her pillow, in her 
drawer, on her table or on the mantle-picce. The Spirits always se- 
lected paper of a color such as did not exist about the house, in order, 
without doubt, that she might not attribute these mysterious writings 
to herself, as baving been traced without her knowledge, in moments 
of somnambulism—the characters, furthermore, bearing no resem- 
blance to hers. The greater part of these miraculous writings con- 
tained advice addressed to herself and friends. Several times she 
has sent these billets to her magnetizer, accompanied by a letter writ- 
ten by herself, sealed with her own seal. The letter, the envelope 
and the seal bave arrived intact at their destination, but the myste- 
rious billet did not come with them. The Spirit, doubtless, who did 
not approve the sending of the billet, withdrew it, for it is only thus 
that one can exp'ain a disappearance so extraordinary and so impos- 
sible.” 


Tbe same number of the Revue contains a remarkable com- 
munication addressed to the members of the Academy of 
Sciences, by Mons. P. F. Mathieu, a former pharmaceutist of 
the army, concerning some remarkable direct writings by 
Spirits, which he obtained in the presence of Mademoiselle 
Huet in the churches of Notre-dame-des-Victoires and Notre- 
dame-de-Lorette, in Paris. We may give the main particu- 
lars of this remarkable paper hereafter, 

Aurora Borealis. 

On Sunday evening, the 28th ult., Thursday night the Ist, 
and Friday evening the 2d instant, the inhabitants of a large 
portion of North America were entertained by brilliant dis- 
plays of this meteoric phenomenon, which some experiments 
of Reichenbach afford strong grounds to believe is identical, 
in nature, with the “ odic light.” On Sunday evening, in par- 
ticular, the heavens were adorned by magnificent crimson cor- 
uscations, dancing and shimmering in the most fantastic 
manner, and which were seen as far south as Savannah, Ga. 
On Thursday night, at a late hour, the same phenomenon was 
exhibited with scarcely less brilliancy; and on Friday eve- 
ning, about 9 o'clock, a splendid semi-circle of yellowish light, 
accompanied with coruscations, spanned the polar star, pass- 
ing through Casseopia on the one side and the Great Bear on 
the other. What mean these celestial pyrotechnics with which 
we ure so singularly favored of Jate? If old Brother Fourier 
were yet in the mundane sphere, be would probably say that 
mother Earth is trying on her “ boreal crown” to see whether 
it will fit. 


“ PSYCHE'’S” REJOINDER TO “F.” 

I can not see that my friend “ F.” in reply to my strictures 
ou his theory of the Spirit and the spiritual world, has fairly 
and satisfactorily met the issues raised by them. Instead of 
addressing himself to the solution of the difficulties propounded, 
he waives them aside with a few irrelevant remarks, and re- 
torts suudry supposed absurdities and incongruities upon the 
Ideal theory. The difficulties T sought to bring into relief 
before “ F.” and his readers were : 

First, That if the spiritual world exists per se, extending 
in space and enduring in time not ideally but actually, and in- 
dependent of mental and sensational cognition of it, it could 
not, in that case, but have a locality “ beyond the Milky Way,” 
or somewhere else, since that which has actual and not merely 
ideal extense, must be somewhere and exist at some time, and 
since if so, it is then identical with the materialistic teon 
“F.” bad praviously “squashed out.” 

Second, That if the spiritual world was thus actually ex- 
tended in space and time, the Divine Being, to contact with it, 
to be present in it and to sustain and uphold it, could xot but 
co-extend with its spaces and co-endure with its times; aud 
since that which actually extends and endures, must be matter 
or substance, the Divine Being in that case, could not but be 
material. 

The first of these difficulties “F.” attempts to solve, by 
taking a metaphysically refined distinction between natural 
spaces and times, and spiritual spaces and times, which dis- 
tinction, I am free to say, has no valid grounds in fact or phi- 
losophy. The clearest apprehension I can get of “ F.’s” meaning 
is, that spiritual spaces and times are brought into view or 
cognized from states or conditions; that is to say, that they, 
being outstanding actualities, are perceived and apprehended 
thus and so, when this state or that permits them thus and so 
to be seen and apprehended; whereas, natural spaces and 
times are measured not by states but by standards in the ordi- 
nary way, such as feet and inches, hours and minutes, ete. 

The logical reader will perceive that this is no answer what- 
ever to the first above-stated difficulty, beenuse, according to 
this showing, duration and extension in the abstract remain as 
before, actualities ab extra to the human mind, existing per se, 
and as such, must have a locus “beyond the Milky Way” or 
somewhere else; and wherein I would ask does this theory es- 
sentially differ from the one “ F.” has heretofore demolished? 

The second of these difficulties is a legitimate sequence of 
the first, and stauds or falls with it, because, if the natural and 
spiritual worlds are actually extended in time and space, the 
Divine Being to contret with them, to be present in them and 
to sustain aud uphold them, must co-extend with their spaces, 
and co-endure with their times. But that which extends in 
space and endures in time must be matter or substance, and if 
so, “ F's” God must be quite material—a sort of infinite Tom 
Hyer with eye-balls as big as the planet Jupiter ! But to 
avoid this dilemma, “ F.” has recourse (inadvertently I hope) 
to a mis-statement of my position, stating it thus: “ Two things 
which absolutely are and yet are absolutely different from each 
other, with no ratio between them, can not by auy means con- 
tact with each other. Spirit (or God) and matter absolutely 
are, and ure absolutely different, with no ratio between them, 
(for the existence of matter is admitted now for the sake of 
the argument.) therefore Spirit (or God) and matter can not 
contact with each other.” Then “F.” proceeds to remark 
upon this: That two things absolutely different and with no 
ratio between them, do often contact with each other, and in- 
stances hydrogen and oxygen uniting to form water. 

Now I never denied that two things which absolutely are, 
matter for instance, could not contact with each other. On 
the contrary, it is self-evident that they can. But I have 
held, and do now hold, that that which absolutely is (such, for 
instance, as the visible universe is claimed to be by the mate- 
rialist), can not contact with that which only seems or appears 
to be. That which is ideal or psychical can not contact with 
that which is actual, any more than you can “ measure thought 
or affection with a yardstick,” or the actual, tangible, out- 
standing house can contact with the dream- Kuk; or the house 
seen in the mesmeric trance. Moreover, ‘ F.'s” illustration is 
a pelilio principii, because there is a ratio and a relation be- 
tween oxygen and hydrogen, since according to the materialist 
theory, both have actual being, both are matter and have ex- 
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tension, density, ete. 
no ratio or relation, and can not come in contact with that 
which has no being at all, but only the appearance or phenom- 
enon of being. 

The above is substantially all that “ F. "has offered to meet 
and overthrow the two above-stated fundamental and fatal ob- 


jections brought against his theory, and with this resumé of 


the objections and “ F.’s” answers, I submit it to the candid 


and logical reader. Here I might rest the discussion. But 
inasmuch as “ F.” has secn fit in turn to arraign the Ideal 
theory as conceived, or rather misconceived by him, and in 
one or two instances press it with the reductio ad absurdum, 
I must be permitted a few farther remarks in its vindication, 
lest his treatment of it should mislead the candid inquirer. 


The Idealist holds that God alone is; that he is the only 
actuality in the universe ; 
himself; that he is not being atall, but only the manifestation, 


the appearance, the phenomenon, the “image and likeness” of 


being; that his existence (not being) is essentially psychical 
or phenomenal, and that the so-calied visible, audible and tan- 


gible universe, is made by God to appear, under the law of 


correspondences, in the senses—the visible universe being but 
phenomenal in the postreme degree of his mind, where the Di- 
vine influx or rapport closes. Now concerning the abstract 
Divine esse, I know nothing whatever, except that it is. My 
knowledge of it is a simple, spontancous affirmation of my in- 
most soul, and I can not help but make it. I affirm of it infi- 
nite and eternal goodness and truth—not the infinity of space, 
because that would give it extension; nor the eternity of time, 
because that would make it historic; but the iufinity and eter- 
nity of that which is plenipotent, omniscient, full and perfect. 
Hence of that Being who is All-good and All-wise, I can not 
predicate either time or space in the materialist’s conception of 
those terms, for the very reason that He is All-wise and All- 
good—those plenary qualities excluding the bare conception of 
time and space. This is all I know or can know of the Divine 
esse. But touching Him in his manifested character as the 
God-man of the universal heavens and earths—that character 
by which He comes into truly human and Divine relations with 
his creature Man, I humbly claim to know a good deal more. 

Now my dear friend “ F.,” although he was familiar with 
my theology, as I have often explained it to him, after ex- 
tracting two paragraphs from my last paper, proceeds thus: 
t Here, then, we have a singular and startling syllogism, the 
major proposition of which is, ‘ Whatever is, must be 
in some time and space, and must be matter,’ and the 
minor proposition is, ‘God is;’ and the conclusion, therefore, 
unavoidably is, That God is in some space and time, and is 
matter.” Reminding the reader that I used the major propo- 
sition as designating the visible universe claimed as an actu- 
ality by the materialist, and used the minor proposition in rela- 
tion to the Divine Esse as above explained, as utterly exclud- 
ing the bare conception of time and space, thus radically modi- 
fying it, he will have no difficulty in perceiving the logical 
non-sequitur of “ F.’s” argument, and his useless expenditure 
of so much virtuous commiseration for my atheism. 

Idealism, systematized and explained by the doctrine of the 
discrete degrees of the human mind and the law of correspon- 
dences, teaches that the life of man, both here and hereafter, 
is psychical; that the human soul has three discrete degrees 
of psychical existence—the affectional, the intellectual and the 
sensuous; that the soul of man is operative on all these 
planes; that by the sense-degree he cognizes what we call ex- 
ternal objects; by the intellectual degree he cognizes relations, 
he compares, analyzes, combines, reasons, ete.; and by the 
affectional degree he cognizes loves, affections, emotions, moral 
virtues, ete. This being the case, when I cognize my fellow: 
man I do so by virtue of, and with all these degrees of my 
mind. I would be sorry to think that the only evidence I had 
of his existence was the testimony of my senses, which only 
report to me the existence of his corpse. Equally sorry would 
I be if the ouly attestation I had of my own existence was the 
report of my senses. But in addition, I cognize my fellow- 
man by my reason and by my heart, and only cognize him 
sensuously by virtue of his internal, intellectual and affectional 
rapport and relation with me, which brings him into the cogni- 
zance of my senses. Man thus having three degrees or planes 
of lifine him, exists in the three corresponding worlds ; whereas 


That which has actual being, can bave 


that man has not being, in and of 
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the able si universe or ijn of sense exists ‘only | 5 
namely, the seuse-degree or seuge-worlds. But the vvi 
I have that my friend “ F.” is uot me, or a part of we, o 
cluded in me, is because I am able afe diunally are! reiier 
to cognize him as well as sensuourly. He to me hae a supere 
sensuous and logical existence. I am able to prove jis exist- 
ence otherwise than by the senses. There ix uo evidence to 
prove the external existence of this table but the report of my 
senses, which } logically and experimentally know to be fulla- 
cious. Consequently I have no proof, nor cau not have, of ite 
existence out of my senses. It is simply a fact of sense. 
But with my fellow-being I have additional and vastiy ruperior 
sources of knowledge. Thus when he addresses me in my 
inner and super-sensuous plaues of life, I then cognizc him in 
my senses as well. It is a law of spiritual life that thought 
brings presence aud affection conjoius. Mence in the spiritual 
world if one but thinks of another with some affection or de- 
sire to speak with him, internal rapport being thus formed, 
the sensuous appearance is that that other forthwith walks up 
to him. In view of this explanation, how idle it is for “ F.” 
to say: “ That is to say, dear Psyche, that there ix no being 
or thing in existence but yourself, and that it is doubtful 
whether even you really are.” 

So Idealism teaches that the bodily functions and operations 
are carried on in strict subordination and correspondence with 
the internal economy of the soul. Thus the light aud sight 
of the eye corresponds to the light and sight of the under- 
standing; the function of the nose corresponds to tLe percep- 
tion and discrimination of the intellect; the funet: the 
ear corresponds to the mental faculty of attention and ubedi- 
ence, as both the organ and the faculty to which it corresponds 
are wholly passive; the process of taking food into the mouth, 
mastication by the grinders and digestion by the stomach, ex- 
tracting all that is nutrimental and casting out all that is dele- 
terious, corresponds tothe reception of affections and loves 
(the bread of life) in the soul, their collection in the stomach, 
the memory, and their digestion there, and the appropriation of 
such as is homogeneous and the exeretion of such as is hete- 
rogeneous; the inhaling fod exhaling of the air iuto and from 
the lungs, corresponds to the inspiration and expiration of 
thoughts and ideas into and from the brains, and the appro- 
priation of the living spiritual element thereof corresponding 
to the oxygen, to the vigor and sustentation of the Spiris. 
To test this, stop your breathing. and your current of thought 
stops. While you hold your breath you can’`t think. Tho whole 
economy of the physiological functions, their order and rela- 
tionship, precisely correspond to the internal economy, order 
and relationship of the facultics of the soul. They ure. with- 
out a single exception, spiritual, affeetional and miesie? 
cesses, ullimated phenomenally tn the sense-degree ct the mind, 
and have no other cause, origin or use. So progression through 
apparent space is but the corresponding sensuous phenomena 
of the changes of internal states or desires, and lapse of exter- 
nal time but the sensuous appearance of the flux of thoughts 
Now I believe that © F.” is somewhat famil- 


of 


pre 


through the miud. 
iar with this philosophy, and in view of it, how stupid it is for 
him to exclaim: “Then when you look upon a rose and smell its 
fragrance, you only look upon and smell a part of yourself; 
that when you eat your beefsteak, you eat a part of yourself 
ultimated in the sense-degree of your mind; that when you 
look upon your wife and children, and press them to your 
bosom, you only look upon and embrace parts of yourself; 
that when you walk along the street. you walk along the ave- 
nues of your own miud,” ete. ete. 

With the mass of readers an thinkers, 
they to think in the fallacies of sense, and eo inauersed are 
they in the almost exclusive life of the renses, that I can 
readily imagine bow. when the ideal theory is first propounded 
to them, they can and will misconevive and misinterpret. it. 
So also, it being so contrary to all their preconceived notions, 


RO accustomed are 


so unsuspeeted and so undeteeted, so radical and revelutionary 
in current philosophy and theology, really endin; where they 
begin, that I can casily imagine bow unreasonable to fhar 
But 
how a cultured spiritual reason and a measurably d: vi loped 


reason, and how obnoxious to their ridicule, it must ta 


spiritual affection, such na brother | Fos," should so grossly 
mniseonceive it; and how a scholar familiar with all the phi- 


Josophies, and hospitable te the new forms of thought. should 
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have recourse to ridicule (always a disgraceful resort to the 
logician), is to me inexplicable on any honorable hypothesis. 
Whether it be because it seriously impinges upon the macro- 
cosmic Platonism he is republishing, or because of an inability 
to grasp it in its entirety and logically elaborate the details, 
I am indeed unable to say. 

In commending the ideal theory to the uncultural reason, 
the difficulty has ever been to make it understand that the 
genses are not messengers or go-betweens betwixt the mind 
and external objects, but a degree of mind itself. Hence the 
superficial logician pertinaciously insists upon citing the testi- 
mony of tlic senses against it, when, by the very terms of the pro- 
position, the senses are put out of court, or which is the same 
thing, reduced to a sub-condition of the mind. Still, in pass- 
ing our eye over the history of mind, we patently discover the 
fact that almost every new form of theology and philosophy 
has, in its inception, been thus dealt with. However true and 
useful it may be, whatever advances it makes on the old, it is 
always late before it gets currency among the learned and 
elite. Abstractedly and intrinsically the ideal theory is no 
more vulnerable to ridicule, no more irrational or illogical, 
than was Galileo’s theory that the carth, contrary to uniform 
anpearance, revolved on its axis and in its orbit around the 
sun, and uot half so ridiculous and absurd as Spirits commu- 
nicating with mortals by raps was thought to be. 

In the concluding paragraph of “ F.'s” reply, he facetiously 
remarks that the ideal theory is “not only an excellent men- 
tal gymnasium, but for the very reason that it is the great- 
est possible remove from the truth, it brings the discrimi- 
nating mind (?) very near the truth, on the principle that ex- 
tremes meet ;” in rejoinder to which I must be permitted to 
remind him that extremes meet only with those who reason in 
a circle, even though it should take from Plato’s time until 
the present day to complete the circle. 

For private and personal reasons I must here close this dis- 
cussion on my part, remarking in conclusion that I have not 
found in the criticisms, verbal or indited, of my friend “ F.” 
or any other opponent, one single well-founded argument or 
objection against the theory, and cautioning my readers against 
holding it responsible for the crude misconceptions, the point- 
less and irrelevant arguments of “ F.” or any other writer, 
and the puerile and ad captandum slurs cast upon it by abor- 
tive logicians and dialectic pugilists, in Conference or else- 


where, Psycue. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC CONVENTION. 
Burra.o, September 1, 1849. 

Friexp Parteince: I take the liberty to send you a few 
items relative to arrangements for the Philanthropic Conven- 
tion to be held in this city on the 16th, 17th and"18th of this 
present September. The hospitable reformers of Buffalo and 
vicinity manifest a constantly increasing interest in the aims 
of the Convention, and they will do all in their power to make 
it one of the best and most satisfactory events among the re- 
form efforts of the present era. 

Arrangements will be made among the friends to entertain 
all the speakers free of expense ; and also as many private 
individuals as possible. Beside this, large numbers will be 
accommodated with pleasant temporary homes in nice, quiet 
family boarding-houses and excellent hotels, at very moderate 
prices, viz. : fifty cents, seventy-five cents, one dollar, or one 
dollar twenty-five cents per day. All, therefore, who wish to 
adopt the independent plan of boarding during the three days 
of the Convention, can secure rooms in advance by writing to 
some one of the Committee; or this can all be readily ar- 
ranged on the immediate arrival of guests at the place of 
mecting. 

` The names of speakers already engaged are as follows : 

Dr. R. T. Hallock, Edward F. Underhill, New York city; 
Mrs. F. L. Bond, Lockport, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. U. Clark, 
Miss Mary J. King, Auburn, N. Y.; Miss IL F. M. Brown, 
Mrs, Annie Denton Cridge, William Denton, Cleveland, O. ; 
Henry C. Wright, Boston, Mass. ; Stephen S. Foster, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Parker Pillsbury, Concord, N. H. ; Giles B. 
Stebbins, Aun Arbor, Mich.; Rev. J. M. Peebles, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Mrs. C. M. Stowe, Sturgis, Mich. 

Beside these definitely engaged speakers, the Committee 
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have received encouragement that Jared Gage, of Waukegan, 
Ill., Ira Iliteheock, of Oneida, N. Y., Selden J. Finney, of 
Ohio, Rev. Wm. H. Fish, of Cortland, N. Y., and several 
other carnest laborers in reform, will be present and take part 
in the proceedings. 

A little disappointment has occurred relative to the reduc- 
tion of fare ou Ward's line of steamers. Captain Ward writes 
that the “ Boat lines have been remodeled and materially 
changed,” also that “competition has ceased”; therefore the 
best they can do is to carry Convention delegates “ from To- 
ledo to Buffalo and back at $5; Cleveland ‘to Buffalo and 
back at $3,50; Sandusky to Buffalo and back, $4; meals and 
rooms extra.” ‘Tickets may be purchased at half-price from 
Coruing, N.Y. No doubt parties at intermediate stations could 
make equally satisfactory arrangements with ticket agents. 

The “ Troy Harmonists” have eonsented to attend the Con- 
vention, and bless the assembled multitude with their soul- 
elevating melodies at each session of the entire anniversary. 

Yours for the oppressed, Mary F. Davis. 


LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN. 
The following is a letter from a Baptist clergyman, accompanying 
a subscription for the Tsrnaxarn. We omit the name and residence 
of our correspondent, as we are not sure that the letter was not in- 
tended exclusively for our private eye ; but the bold and honest 
words which he speaks in respect to that calor which should ever be 
considered a necessary qualification of a religious teacher, are too 


good to be lost: 

N , Me, August 24, 1859. 
Allow me, dear Sir, to say a word touching your 
paper and the cause it supports. 

Your Terrecrapu I like; it seems candid. Without can- 
dor, no man is prepared to write or speak publicly. We are 
strangers, but you will allow me to be frank with you. My 
calling is that of a Christian minister. Denominationally, I 
am connected with one branch of the great Baptist family. I 
am pastor of a church in this place. 

My opportunities for examining the phenomena of Spiritu- 
alism have not been great, but I have witnessed something 
of it. From what I have seen as manifestations through me- 
diums, and heard when alone, and perhaps I may say espe- 
cially what I have read, I have been for some time convinced 
—perhaps beyond a real doubt—that the phenomena are pro- 
duced by a power beyond that which resides in mortal bodies. 
I can not see how any man who has intelligence and candor 
enough to sit in a jury box, or to make a decision anywhere 
where evidence is the foundation, can come to any other con- 
clusion. 

Before the dawn of phenomenal Spiritualism, veal Spiritual- 
ism was often-the theme of the minister and the song of the 
poct. How strange, then, when the communion of departed 
loved ones seems a demonstration—at least to many a heart— 
that ministers should persistently refuse to give the subject a 
vigorous and candid investigation! I have long looked upon 
this course, and the stupid denunciations of some clergymen, 
with feelings little short of detestation. J am bold to say 
that no man is fit to preach, nor should he be tolerated as a 
preacher, who does not show candor on all subjects. 

But then, as donkey-like as some so-called ministers have 
acted, they had some occasion for opposing Spiritualism. 
Never did men make a greater mistake than have some Spirit- 
ualists in depreciating tie Holy Bible. From a thousand 
stand-points that book is scen to be most true. He who speaks 
or writes one word in depreciation of that book, can be no true 
Spiritualist. That book abounds in records of angel visits, 
and communions to and with mortals. It is the great text- 
book of true Spiritualism. et Spiritualists and spiritual 
publications everywhere shake themselves from everybody and 
everything that undervalues the Bible and the teachings of 
Christianity. 

I think much of the phenomena. 


* ok * 


is the phenomena that give winds and canvas to the spiritaal 
ship. Facts, facts, Sir, do more than all things else, 
little attention to these, and Spiritualism becomes a mystical 


Give | 


THE MAD-STONE. 


Friexp Partuipar: Some weeks since I observed a few 
remarks in your paper relative to the mad-stone. My object 
in referring to the subject at this time is to elicit farther in- 
quiry in regard to that most valuable article. 1 have known 
of their being used with decided success for the last fifty 
years, but there are but few persons who possess them, and 
they either do not know from whence or how the artich: is 
obtained, or are disposed to keep the matter a secret. I have 
not had an opportunity to qualify myself to vouch for the cor- 
rectness of the information I am about to impart, but-as I re- 
ceived the information from a frank, candid old gentleman 
who has lived on the frontier of our country most of his life, 
and could have no motive in deceiving me, I intcnd to avail 
myself of the first opportunity to test the matter. If you 
think the following statement worthy of a place in your paper, 
it may induce some of your readers to do likewise. 

The old gentleman informed me that the mad-stone was 
obtained from the stomach of a deer; that-in most deer they 
occur in small gravel, and then they are useless; but occa- 
sionally they are found Jarge enough to be of great value. 
They are always very porous, and generally of a green color, 
but sometimes of a flesh-color. Now us the deer can not be 
poisoned, it must be evident that nature has provided it with 
an absorbent or antidote that takes up or neutralizes the 
poison as fast as it is taken into the system, which gives great 
plausibility to the old gentleman’s statement. If beis cor- 
rect, it need not be attended with much expense to any physi- 
cian to supply himself with one, and I think it their duty to 
do so. 

J am just recovering froma severe spell of sickness, that 
has interfered with my arrangements for five or six weeks. 

Westrienp, Inb., August 21, 1859. Tuos. WHITE. 


ANGELS DAGUERREOTYPED. 


In the TeLecrarn of August 13, p. 190. we published an article 
under the above title, of the mystery related in which the following 
communication suggests a natural explanation. We have no desire 
to attribute to a spiritua} cause anything that may be otherwise ex- 
plained, and we publish this communication in the hope that it may 
fall into the hands of the fair daguerrcotypist, and that she may be 
induced to drop us a line stating whether, in the case referred, to, she 
had used the plate for a previous picture in any way resembling the 
impression then given. ‘ 

Mr. Partrivce: Dear Sir—In the TeLecraru of Au- 
gust 13, I find an article under the above head, and I feel 
called upon to give my experience by way of explanation of 
what your correspondent seems to think is a spiritual phe- 
nomenon. 

I have been a daguerreotypist from the commencement of 
the art, and I have been troubled with all sorts and colors of 
dim Spirit-looking shadows, which, in fact, (in all of my ex- 
perience, at least,) were only the old or former images which 
were not cleaned off from the plate before a second trial was 
made upon it. Now Ihave no doubt that the lady artist, if 
she were interrogated, would recoliect having made a group 
previous to being called to make a likeness of the corpse, and 
that she used the same plate, thinking it well prepared for an- 


j other trial, when it was not perfectly cleansed of the quicksil- 


ver which, when exposed a second time to the hot mercury 
bath, would cause the old impression to re-appear, and all to 


| look dim, as has been stated. 


I am a full-grown Spiritualist, and rejoice in the shedding of 


light and the spread of truth. S. L. WALKER. 
Poucnkeersize, August 17, 1859. 


Prison Reform Convention. 

At the call of some thirteen managers of State Prisons in different 
parts of the United States, a Convention will be holden in Philadel- 
phia, commencing on Wednesday, Sept. 7, for the purpose of con- 


. į sidering the following questions : 
Whatever prominence 


some may give trance-speaking aud the like, depend upon it, it, 


Ist. What is the best system of discipline and management fer 
convicts, with a view to their reformation and the good of society ? 

2d. What should be the capabilities and moral character ef sub- 
ordinate officers placed over convicts? 

3d. What system of labor is best calculated to impress a sense 


philosophy, with as many diverse expounders as minds that! of justice and right on the mind of the convict, and at the same time 


embrace it, I do desire to seo all spiritual publications give 
increasing prominence to facts, The foundation was laid in 
facts, and let facts build up the solid walls, and become the 
adorning cap-stone. Respectfully, c. 


remunerate the publie for the expense of his keeping ? 
4th, What is the most economical mode of managing a prison, 
consistent with the health and physical well-being of the convict? 


The Convention will mect in the hall of the Philadelphia County 
Prison. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
Cuartes Partrince, Esg.: Some time ago I cut the fol- 


lowing from the Pittsburg Gazette : 


“What should an editor be?” This question, says the Galena, (IN.) 
Advertiser, was never better answered than by the late Charles Ham- 
oes celebrated throughout the West as the editor of the Cincinnati 

azelle: 

“ The legitimate vocation of a newspaper is to circulate useful in- 
telligence, and promulgate just and impartial views of public affairs. 
An editor should be one in whom confidence could be reposed for 
soundness of judgment, integrity of purpose, and independence of con- 
duct. He should possess knowledge and large experience; and he 
should feel his station to be rather that of a judge, dispensing justice, 
than that of an advocate making out a case. He should be zealous 
of the truth, and of that chiefly ; and he should feel that to deceive 
purposely is infamy—to deceive from credulity, or inattention, highly 
reprehensible. He should distinctly comprehend that those who dif- 
fer from him, may be as honest as himself, aud as well informed, too ; 
and he should know how to respect, while he opposes them.” 


These are noble principles. But how many among the 
three thousand editors of the United States adopt and practice 
them? IfI should say less than three hundred, would I be 
wide of the mark ? Are there that number, who publish “ just 
and impartial views concerning public affairs ?”’ or, who are 
“ zealous of the truth, and of that chiefly ?” I would be glad 
if there were more. But facts are stubborn things; and the 
innumerable falsehoods and misrepresentations which have been 
put in circulation, and reiterated all over the land, by the press, 
conceruing Spiritualism and Spiritualists; and the refusal to 
correct their false statements, when proved to be so, are evi- 
dence conclusive that the greatest number of them are not 
“ zealous of the truth,” and that they do not “ promulgate just 
and impartial views concerning public affairs.” While it is 
pleasant to admit that among them are noble-hearted men— 
giving such evidence of their manhood and magnanimity as is 
indicated in Charles Hammond’s description of an impartial 
editor and faithful journalist, yet it is an admitted fact by 
very many intelligent minds, that there could be no more un- 
reliable channel of information, on any subject that is not 
popular, than a large portion of the newspaper press. If one 


should believe the exact reverse of what they publish concern- 
ing newly-discovered truths, he would come to more correct 


conclusions. They fight every new truth to the last—till, by 
its own inherent almightiness, it conquers! It is not that the 
philosopher has any fears that the truth can be slain, however 
mighty may be the efforts to do so; but for the welfare of those 
who attempt its crucifixion, is he mainly solicitous. We all 
have a common interest in knowing the truth, and avoiding 
error; and the latter must bring unhappiness and sorrow, 
sooner or later. He, therefore, is a benefactor to his race, who 
does what be can to teach others to avoid the errors in which he 
may himself have been ivvolved, and to guide them to the 
truth which has brought light aud joy to his own soul. It is 
unpleasant to a charitable spirit to find fault, or to criticise 
the conduct of others. And I can assure you, friend Partridge, 
it is with no feeling of exultation that I write this communi- 
cation about the newspaper press. But it is well known by all 
who have “ kept their eyes and ears open,” that ideas and prin- 
ciples now popular, a few years ago were struggling for a foot- 
hold on the earth, and that none piled on the faggots of perse- 
cution more vigorously than our brothers of the editorial 
ranks. 

Standing prominently among that class of jouruals whose 
mission seems to be to mislead the people on all progressive 
subjects and reformatory movements, the New York Observer 
might be named as an illustrious example. There are many 
others that follow in the wake of this distinguished reviler and 
scoffer at new things. But this journal looms up in solemn 
grandeur—a stalwart champion of a ghastly, nightmare theol- 
ogy—a zealous defender of such a religion, the prevalence of 
which would blacken the skies with gloom—shut out the sun 
of inspiration from God’s heavenly world; dam up the rivers 
of life, and seud headlong (with a few exceptions) the entire 
human family into a bottomless, burning, insatiate hell! What 
ignoble things has not this journal said of the friends of free- 
dom, of the advocates of peace, of the opposers of the death 
penalty, of the Spiritualists and of progressive minds gene- 
rally? What gall and wormwood has it not poured out upon 
them ? If one desired to find an exemplification of that “ char- 
ity which suffereth long and is kiud,” or of that which is seru- 
pulous never to violate the commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,” would he find it in the New York Obser- 
ver? Let the fruits thereof testify. 


In its utterance of contempt, calumny, and reckless misrep- 
resentation of Spiritualism and modern investigators, it has 
the company and co-operation of a large proportion of the 
American press. Their proclivities for clinging to the old, 
without examining the new, and scouting the pioneers of pro- 
gress, seem to be innate. For prolonging the reign of dark- 
ness, and oppression, none of them could be well spared. In 
this, they are faithful servants, and shall surely have their re- 
ward. If the command were “ Thou shalt bear false witness,” 
their obedience thereto could not be more perfect. Instead of 
dispensing justice, they are striving to “ make out a case.” If, 
in the language of Charles Hammond, “ to deceive purposely 
be infamy,” then are they not infamous? Probably they de- 
ceive oftener from credulity than inattention. In either case 
it is highly reprehensible, and they are not fitted for the posi- 
tion they occupy. 

A friend at my elbow suggests that they do about as well as 
they can—that they must secure their living, and that they 
must bring to market such articles as are most saleable. If 
the people require slang, misrepresentation, scurrility and big- 
otry, they must have it. The people ask to be fed on “ husks”— 
not “leaves from the tree of life.” They desire to drink longer 
of the turbid waters of superstition, not of the living fountains 
of truth and inspiration; hence the supply from the editors is 

fully equal to the demand, 

The sooner the world learns that editors generally publish 
to please the people, and “ get custom,” the better; and while 
this is the case they can not be faithful journalists, but pre- 
judiced representors. Instead of giving a correct history 
of the present, which is the duty and mission of the ¿rue edi- 
tor, they give such statements of facts and principles con- 
nected with Spiritualism especially, as the future historian 
must reject. With kind regard, 


Yours for the reformation of editors, 
Mito A. TowNsenD. 


SPIRITUALISM AND MORALITY. 
To tue Evitor or tus TeLrecrara: In your paper of last 
week, I read an article headed as above from Miss Emma 
Hardinge’ from which I quote the following language: 


“On Sunday last I was present at one of the New York Conferen- 
ces, and heard with great interest, as well as profit, the discussion 
growing out of a proposition stated by Dr. Gould to the effect that 
whilst Spiritualism was very well, or very excellent in its way, (which 
way the Speaker did not define,) it was deficient, on the plane of morals 
especially as an agent in the education of children.” 


In answer to this allusion, I merely wish to say to your 
readers that I never made any such statement in the Confer- 
ence, or out of it, and if your correspondent had attended to 
all that I said, she could never have come to a conclusion so 
wide of the mark. As to Spiritualism proper, I have always 
believed its tendency was highly moral, and have never ex- 
pressed any other opinion. 

On the occasion alluded to I was not talking about the im- 


moral tendency of Spiritualism at all, but was descanting 
about the unsoundness of certain doctrines held by materialistic 
Spiritualists, and their deleterious influence upon the rising 
generation. An exposition of the nature and effects of one of 
those doctrines may be found in my remarks contained in your 
Conference report, and published in your paper of the 23d of 
last April, and to which I most respectfully ask the attention 
of your readers. This, however, is not the first time that my 
remarks in the Conference have been incorrectly reported ; in- 
deed, I think I do no injustice in saying that your official re- 
porter rarely fails to weaken or destroy the sense of my re- 
marks, especially when they contain sentiments opposite to his 
own, and I account for it mainly as follows: 

Firstly, Materialistic Spiritualists (and especially those of 
triennial or even quintennial growth) are ever laboring under 
the delusion that they are the sole representatives of Modern 
Spiritualism, and hence are ever jumping to the conclusion 
that any exception taken against their peculiar notions is an 
attack upon Spiritualism in general. 

Secondly, An indisposition to recognize the existence of a 
large class of Spiritualists termed, by way of distinction, Chris- 
tian Spiritualists, and for whom I distinctly stated (in the 
Sunday Conference alluded to,) I claimed no moral superiority. 
But I did claim that although we were in full fellowship, for 
the most part, with our materialistie brethren, and although 
many of our differenres were non-essential or reconcilable, yet 
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that some of them must remain glaringly antagonistic unless 
subjected to further elaboration. i 

In conclusion, allow me to say that understanding the object 
of our Conference to be to elicit as well as to elucidate ideas, 
I, as one of its members, shall be most happy to hear again 
from your gifted correspondent, or from any others who are 
disposed to follow her example in the way of criticism, but 
trust they will confine themselves more strictly to what is said, 


rather than what is not said. 


Very respectfully yours, W. G. Gout. 


DO SPIRITS COMFORT THE DYING? 

Epiror or tue TeLecrarn anp Preacuer: A little inci- 
dent transpired here recently which suggested to my mind 
many inquiries. I will relate it, hoping that you will find it 
of some interest, and perhaps make it a text for remarks. 

While ministering to the wants of a sick lady, a few days 
previous to her death, my spiritual vision was opened, and I 
saw a Spirit by the bed-side that I at once recognized as that of 
her husband, who had died about a year previous, and whom 
I had seen in the form but once or twice, and the recollection 
of whose features had been lost to me until recalled by the 
appearance of the Spirit. Having smoothed down the bed 
and arranged the pillows, I helped the invalid to return to it, 
and saying nothing about what I had seen, I soon after left 
the house—another person taking my place. After I had gone 
out, the sick lady inquired of her attendant if I was a Spirit- 
ualist, and if I ever made passes for the restoration of the 
sick ? and proceeded to say also that my presence had seemed 
to make her comfortable, and that the bed, after I had smooth- 
ed it down for her, seemed different from what it had felt 
when prepared by other hands. A few days afterward the in- 
valid closed her eyes upon the world, aud breathed out her 
last breath as peacefully as a sleeping child, uttering no word 
of sorrow or concern. 

Now, I would ask if a medium may be instrumental in fur- 
nishing conditions by which the Spirit may approach the dying 
to give peace and happiness in the last hours, sooner than such 
ministration of the Spirit could take place without such inter- 
position? It seemed to me that this dying woman came under 
an influence, through my presence, that sweetened her last 
hours and that took her thoughts from all earthly things. 
Had I thought about it then as now, or supposed that she 
would so soon leave us, I should have watched to the end. 

Baravia, N. Y. Saran E. GRISWOLD. 


Remarx.—Our correspondent may infer from the whole history and 
phenomena of mediumship, that the presence of certain suitably con- 
stituted or developed persons may often greatly facilitate the approach 
of spiritual influences to the sick or dying, or even to those in health. 
In the instance related, she was no doubt the medium for the ap- 
proach of the Spirit to the dying person, and the means of the relief 
and comfort which the latter received.—Ep. 


THE SOUL'S BEGINNING. 
“ At what time does the soul enter the body ?” This ques- 


tion is frequently asked. According to my apprehension, it 
is not separate from the body, as is supposed by some, until 
some particular stage in the body’s formation, for that would 
suppose that for a time, at least, the body could exist without 
asoul. I believe all are agreed that at death the soul leaves 
the body; consequently the body ceases to exist. Why not 
the body live on for a space at the end of life without a soul, 
as well as to live and grow without one at the beginning? It 
certainly appears to me absurd to suppose that a body can 
make any progress in growth without a soul, or that bodies 
grow to a certain size without souls, and that souls are made 
to fit them in some far distant manufactory, and enter the 
bodies at a certain period, as yet not ascertained. If a body 
can grow for a short period without a soul, why not complete 
its growth without one ? 

It seems to me that there can be no body without a soul in 
any stage of its progress; consequently the embryo is com- 
posed of the same clements as the full grown man; that is to 
say, of soul, Spirit and body; for unless these clements all 
exist in the germ, there could be no development of the ma- 
ture being. u. 

e 

Frvens.—It is snid that wherever sunflowers are growing, 
fevers do not occur. Tt is thought that sunflowers absorb the 
fever element. Jt has been also suggested that slecping on a 
bed of sunflowers might at once cure chills and fever. 
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SEPT. 10, 1859. 


DR. BELLOWS. 

As he who has dreamed knows the sensations of that state 
so he who has been in the ministry knows the sensations of 
that calling. J have been there. 

When Dr. Bellows preached for amusements for the people, 
even the theater, the masses, the common sense and the in- 
atinct of society, met and approved him. But they did not 
reverence or fear him! Masses shout, applaud, and bear their 
hero buisterously to victory ; but the man of bands, and robes, 
and books, and canonicals, seeks for ligbts shining through 
stained glass, sounds mellowed and toned down by vaulted 
roofs, columns, arches and aisles, till it murmurs like music 
over rippling waters. Worshipers—who respond, bow, whisper 
low words, move with awe, and look up with reverence aud 
fear—is thcir ideal of beatitudes ! 

All that charm is broken, or is breaking. The prestige of 
the sanctuary is gone! the doctor’s is gone! he feels it. The 
days of Leo X. can never come again. There is no minister | 


who is not discontented, and struggling to gain power by 


duing his hearers to reverence his office, his divine authority, 
and their duty to listen ! 


The institutions of society have made Sunday; and where 


can wealth, quality, educational fear and superstitious wor- 
ship find easier repose than in stately service, swell of organs, 
liquid words and luxurious pews in our churches? Thank 
God, men must die! and their follies may be buried with 
them! Yet not all their follies. They perish little at a time. 
He who dreams, thinks he is awake; but when he is awake, 
he knows it. Ministers are daily secing their great blunder. 
Compelled to allow the people their manhood, they admit their 
right of individual judgment. Their own dictation grows ab- 
surd. Admit that men are not totally depraved, and you cut 
Hi throat of ministerial dogmatism. I am willing to see it 
bleed. 


Narori, Ang. 13, 1859. C. H. Barowrn. 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dodworth’s Academy Meetings. 


_ Spiritualists’ Meetings at Dodworth’s Academy commence again 
next Sunday. Judge Edmonds is expected to speak in the morning 
at half-past 10 o'clock, and evening at half-past 7 o'clock. Seats 
free. The Sunday following it is expected Rev. I. W. Higginson 
will preach in the same place. 

Lamartine Hall, cor. 8th Avenue and 29th-street. 

TT. C. Benning will lecture next Sunday morning at half-past 10. 

Regular meetings every Sunday. Morning, preaching by Rev. 
Mr. Jones; afternoon, conference or lecture; evening, circle for 
trance speakers. 

i Spiritualists and others hold a conference every Sunday after- 
noon, at Clinton Hall, at the junction of Astor Place and Kigth- 
street, up one flight of stairs, at 3 o'clock. Also every Tuesday 
evening in the sume place at half-pust 7 o'clock, to which the public 
are cordially invited. 


Miss Hardinge’s Movements, 

Miss Emma Hardinge will lecture in Columbus, Ohio, Tuesdays, 
Sept. th and 11th; in Cleveland, Sept. 18th ; in Lyons, Mich., Sept. 
25th; in St. Louis during October, Evansville and Memphis during 
November, and New Orleans during December. Miss Ilardinge re- 
turns to Philadelphia and the Kast in March, 1860. Address, No. 6 
Fourth-avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Spence’s Lectures. 

Mrs. Amanda M. Spence will lecture at Providence, R. I., the Ist 
and 2d Sundays in Sept.: at Philadelphia, Pa., the 2d and 4th Sun- 
days in Sept.: at Taunton, Mass., the 5th, 6th and 7th of Sept; at 
Buffalo, N. Y., the Lst, 2d, 3d and 4th Sundays in October; at Wor- 
cester, Mass, the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Suntays of October. Mrs. 
Spence may be addressed at cither of the above places, or at 534 
Broadway. N. Y. 

Philanthropic Convention. 

This Convention, for the purpose of considering the cause and cure 
of evil, which held its first meeting in Utica in September last, will 
hold its second annual assemblage in St. James’ Hall, Buffalo, on the 
16th, 17ti, and [8th of September. The following persons, residents 
of Bufalo, constitute the Committee of Arrangements: John N. 
Gardner, Cyrus O. Pool, George Whitcomb, Louise Whitcomb, Alan- 
son Webster, Thomas Rathbun, Sarah Rathbun, E. A. Maynard, 
Mary F. Davis, J. I. Lusk, Giles TLusted, Lester Brooks, W. G. Oli- 
ver, E. G. Scott, Benoni S. Brown. Any member of this Committee 
can be addressed by those wishing 10 secure accommodations in ad- 
vance at hotels and private boarding-houses, 

BE Suiritualistic meetings, in Oswego, are held every Sunday af 
ternoon and evening. Miss A. M. Sprague will occupy the desk dur- 
ing August; Mr. F. L. Walsworth during September; Rev. John 
Picrpont during October; Mrs. F. O. Hagger during November ; 
Mr. J. AL. Pebles during December. 

Erratum. 


Mr. Kpiror: A grievous error occurs in the 60th line of my 
poem, in your last number— destroying its sense. Tnstead of reading 
“With all but passion’s joys aud pains” it shouid read “ With 
nought but passion’s joys aud pains.” wY 

bam Pus Waren Cees axp Hyororatutc Ixstirete is located 
one door from St. John’s Park, at 13and 15 Laight street, New York. 


R T. Trane, M. D., and D. A. Gorros. M. D., physicians of the es- 
tablishinent, 


TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


WEEKLY ITEMS AND GLEANINGS. 


From Evrove.—The steamship North Briton from Liverpool on 
the 24th ult., passed Father Point on her way to Quebec on Mon- 
day evcning last. She brings nothing of importance relative to the 
progress of the Zurich Conference. The sittings were quite irregu- 
lar. The Plenipotentiaries of France and Sardinia were frequentiy 
in consultation. The following is the latest : 


Zveicn, Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1859. 

Yesterday the Plenipotentiaries of France and Austria held a 
conference which lasted two hours. )‘spatches were received the 
same day from Vienna. 

The Plenipotentiaries had formally thanked the Government of 
Zurich for their excellent reception. Favorable results were antici- 
pated, in consequence of the friendly relations apparent between the 

epresentatives of Austria and Sardinia, 

It was said that the Duchess of Parma had received very favor- 
able assurances from Zarich that she would be restored to her former 
position, she undertaking to grant a Constitution on a liberal basis, 
and adhere to the Italian Confederation. 


Snootinc Arrray.—On Wednesday night of last week, two men, 
named John Hays and John Kelly, got into an altercation at the low 
porter-house No. 114 Whitehall street. which resulted in the former 
shooting the latter in the abdomen with a double-barreled pistol, in- 
flicting a mortal wound. 


John C. Underwood of Virginia has been addressing the Republi- 
cans of Portland. He gives glowing account; of the great and sub- 
stantial progress which iree speech and free principles are making on 
the soil of Virginia. 

A Mass Convention of the Gentiles of Utah was held at Fairfield, 
near Camp Floyd, on July 23. The Mormons; with their customs 
and Jaws, were denounced in unmeasured tones, and a full Anti-Mor- 
mon ticket was nominated, to be voted for at the cominy election. 


A Noveu Sratcte.—The last Legislature of Michigan passed an 
act empowering any number of citizens, not less than ten nor more 
than one hundred, to organize themselves into a body corporate “ for 
the purpose of apprehending horse-thieves and other felons,” and in- 
vesting cach member of such body, when engaged in making an 
arrest, with the powers of a constable. 


The Kansas correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin says: 
“ The indications are that a vigorous fight will be made on the Con- 
stitution, but that that instrument will be adopted by about 5,000 
majority. Parrott, the Republican nominee, will also be elected, but 
by not more than 1,000 over his opponent. 


The New-Orleans Crescent suggests that “ Yankees” taking up 
their abodes South, should be compelled to live there twenty-one 
years before being allowed to vote! It designates them as “ North- 
ern foreigners.” 


Arricaxs Laxpinc 1x ITavana.—The regular correspondent of 
the Savannah Republican, writing from Havana under date of Aug. 
8, has the following : “ A cargo of Bozal negroes was landed re- 
cently at Punta de la Tejas, near Sierra Moresa, and another cargo 
at Segua la Grande. This latter cargo was most andaciously placed 
in a railway train and consigned to the estates in the interior. 


EMANCIPATIONISTS IN Missourt.——A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Democrat writes from Gentry county, Missouri, that that county can 
furnish more emancipat onists than any other north of the Missouri, 
and that in the course of five years they can elect their candidates 
with ease. ‘Three years ago no one dared to utter a word in oppo- 
sition to slavery ; now it is boldly denounced as the greatest of curses. 
There are not more than two or three hundred slaves in the whote 
county, which is almost as large as the State of Rhode Island. 


According to the Keokuk Journal, Louis Paulsen, the celebrated 
chess player, is about taking his departure from that city to New- 
York, to challenge Morphy to a match game of chess. 


Water Spovts.—There were four huge water spouts, says the 
Buffalo Republic of August 30th, visible on the Jake this morning— 
plainly from the docks and beach. Two of them passed over the 
city, sprinkling some few drops of rain as they passed. They were 
fortunately so high up as to keep clear of accident. 


La Moustais AGAIN IN a BatLoox.—Mr. La Mountain made a 
successful ascension in his balloon Atlantic, at Saratoga. Thursday, 
Sept. 1, at five minutes past six o'clock in the evening. The air was 
still, and he rose beautifully and gracefully amid the acclamations of 
10,000 people. He first went north-west, but soon strack a current 
of air, which took him off rapidly to the eastward, and in 30 minutes 
his balloon was a speek in the eastern sky. His gas was rather defi- 
cient. which prevented one or two other persons from goiug with him. 
Mr. La Mountain came down on the farm of Mr. Willey, in Saxton’s 
River, Vt., on the same evening, at eight o'clock, having traveled a 
distance of nearly one hundred miles. 


Tur New Orleans Delta says that Rob Harlan, the colored man 
who accompanied Mr. ‘Ten Broeck to England, and is one of the best 
race managers in the United States, won $30,000 on the recent suc- 
cesses of the Adnerican horses. 


ACCIDENT AT GENESEE Fanis.—Rocuester, N. Y.. Wednesday, 
Aug. 31, 1859.—A young man named Wm. If. Jennison, fell from 
the top of the Genesee Falls this afternoon, while witnessing the rope 
walking of Mons. De Lave, and, striking the rocks below, was in- 
stantly killed. The distance he fell was over 90 fect. The accident 
occurred near the spot where Sam Patch met his death. 


Trous.es tx tie Austrian Army.—Much excitement exists at 
Vienna on account of the quarrels and troubles aroused by the late 
misfortunes in Italy. The commission of General Urban, the slayer of 
peasants and beaten of Garibaldi, has been revoked for his refusal to 
publish the armistice. General Benedek has been dismissed the ser- 


vice for improper language used in reference to she Imperial order of | 
retreat given at Solferino. Generals Clam-Gallas, Nostiz, and De | Slwer, Rus 


Leinepgen are to be tried by court-martial. 
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OGAN PUMAS EEEn | TO THE PATRONS OF THIS PAPEN]. SCOTTS HEA PUBLICATIONS, 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE S CATALOGUE, 
PUBLISHING OFFICE 


No. 428; BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Our list embraces all the principal works devoted to Spiritua: 
ism, whether published by ourseives or others, and will com 
prebend all works of value that may be issued hereafter. The 
reader's attcation is particularly invited to those named below 
all of whicb may be found at the olice of the SPIRITUAL TELR 
GRAPH. The postage on bouks is oue cent per ounce, and twr 
tents where the distance is over three thousand miles, and in al 
cases must be pre-paid. Persons ordering books should there 
fore send sufficient money to cover the price of postage. 


Lyric of the Morning Land. 

By Rev. Thomas L. Harris. A beautiful poem of 5.000 lines 
253 pages) 12mo, dictated in Usbty hours, printed on the 
nest paper, aud ‘elegantly bound. Price, plain muslin, 75 
sents ; muslin gilt, $1; msrocco gilt, $1 25. Charles Part- 

ridge, ‘publisher. 


Epic of the Starry Heaven. 
By Rev. Thomas I. Harris. Spoken in 26 hours and 16 min 
utes, while in the trance state. 210 pages, 12mo, 4,000 lines. 
Price, plain bound, 75 cents ; gilt muslin, $1. "Postage, 12 
cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris, author of “Epic of the Sarry 
Heaven” and * Igric ofthe Mornmg Land.” 417 pages, 12mo. 
Price, plain boards, $1 0; gilt, $2. Postage, 20 cents. 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


pirit-Manifestations. 
By Dr. Hare. Experimental investigation of the Spirit-mant- 
festations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Spirit-world re- 
spesting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God. Price $1 75. 
Postage, 80 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume 1, a few copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. "Price, $2, Onarles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume V., complete, Price, $3. 


The Telegraph Papers. 

Nine Volumes, 12mo, for the years 1854, ’4 and ’5, about 4,- 
500 pages, with complete index to each volume, handsomely 
bound. These books contain all the more important articles 
from the weekly SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPE, and embrace nearly al) 
the important spiritual facts which have been made public 
during the threo years ending May, 1857. The price of these 
books is 75 cents per volume. Postage, 20 cents per volume, 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Shekinah, Vol. I. 
By S. B. Brittan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefly tv 
an inquiry into the spiritual nature ane relation of Man. 
Bound in muslin, price, $2; elegantly bound in morocco, let 
tered and gilt in ‘a style suitable for a gitt book, price, $3 
Postage, 34 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Volumes II. and III. 
Plain bound in muslin. $1 50 each ; extra bound in morocco, 
handsomely gilt, $2 each. Postage, 24 cents each. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 


Brittan and Richmond’s Discussion. 
400 pages, o.tavo, This work contains twenty-four letters 
from each of the parties above named, embodying a gregi 
number of facts and arguments, pro and con, designed to il 
lustrate the spiritual phenomena of all ages, but especially the 
modern mupifestations. Price, $1. Postage, 28 cents. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 


The Rationale of Spiritualism. 
A pamphict of $2 pages, containing two extemporancous lec 
tures delivered at Podworth’s Hall on Sunday December 5, 
1858, by Rev. T. W. Higginson. Price, postage paid, 20 cents’ 


Mature's Divine Revelations. 
By A. J. Davis. This large work, which may be considered 
the pioneer of the modern spiritual unfolding, is still in con- 
stant demand by the inquiring public, notwithstanding the 
numerous editions through which it has passed, It is the 
product of a series of dictations by Mr. Davis, while in the 
clairvoyant or spiritualized state, during the years 1845 and ' 
1846, and in it the subsequent and more general spiritual ma- 
nifestations are foreshadowed and distinctly predicted. it 
may be said to occupy generally the whole range of human 
thought on mundane and spiritual subjects, in a progressive, 
and, for the most part, methodical way, and by discriminat- 
ing minds has been found immensely fruittul of sugges- 
tions, Published by Charles Partridge, at the SPIRITUAL TEL- 
GRAPH Office. 125 Maiden Laue, New York. Price, $2 ; post- 
age, 43 cents. 

A Chart. 
By a. J. Davis. 
history and approaching destiny of the race. 
Charles Partridge, publisher, 

The Present Age and the Inner Life. 
By Andrew Jackson Davis, being a sequel to Spiritual Inter- 
course. This is an elegant book of near 300 pages, octavo, 
illustrated. Price, $1. Postage, 28 cents, Charles Partridge, 
publisher. 

The Celestial Telegraph. 
By L, A. Cahagnet. Or, Secrets of the Life to Come ; where- 
in the existence, the form, and the occupation of the soul, af- 
ter its separation from the body, are proved by many years’ 
oxperiments, by the means of eight ecstatic somnambulists, 
who had eighty perceptions of thirty-six persons in the 
spiritual world. Price, $1. T’ostage, 19 cents. Charles Part- 
tridge, publisher, 

Scenes in the Spirit-World ; or Life in the Spheres. 
By Hudson Tuttle, Medium. Price, muslin, 60 ceats ; paper, 
25 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 

The Pilgrimage of Thomas Payne. 

Ry C. Hammond. Dictated by the Spirit of Thomas Paine 
Paper, price, 50 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 
Charles Partridge, publisher, 

The Clairvoyant Family Physician. 
By Mrs. Tutue. Price, muslin, $1. Postage, 10 cents. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 

Voices from Spirit-Land. 
By Nathan Francis. White, Medium. Price, 75 cents. Post- 
age, 13 cents. Charles Vartridge, publisher. 

The Road to Spiritualism. 
Being a serios of Four Lectures deilvered by Dr. R. T. Tal- 
Jock, at the opening of the New York Comferenco. Price 18 
cents ; postage, 3 cents. 


The Worker and his Work. 
A Discourse dclivored before the -Young Men’s Christian 
Union, by Dr. R.T Hallock. 24 pages, Price 6 cents. 


Spiritualism ; its Phenomena and Significance, 
An Fasay read, by invitation, before the New York Christian 
Union, by Charles Partridge, Editor of the Sriarrvan TELE- 
Gray; together with a report of an ensuing Discussion on 
tho subject. Pp. 66. (Published at this office.) Single 
opies, 12 cents ; postage, Scents, $1 per dozen. Postaye, 
0 cents. 


Exhibiting an outlino of the progressive 
Price, $1. 


THE TELEGRAPH a EE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER, č _— PREACHER. 


B.“*tan’s Review of Beecher's Report. 
Vherejn the conclusions of the latter are carefully examined 
ad tested by a comparison with his premises, with reason, 
ad with the facts. Price, 25 cents, paper bound. and 38 
ents in muslin. Postage, 3 and 6 cents. Charies Partridge, 
publisher. 


Tue Tables Turned. 
By Rev. $. B. Brittan. A review of Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D. 
This is a brief refutation of the principal objections urged by 
the clergy against Spiritualism, and is, therefore. a good 
thing for general circulation. Price, single copies, 25 cents. 
Postage, 3 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher 


Spiritualism. 
By Judge Edmonds and Pr. G. T. Dexter. with an appendix 
by Hon. N. P. Tallmage and others. Price, $125. Postage, 20 
cents, Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Spiritualism Vol. II. 
By Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter. “The truth against the 
world.” Price, $1 25. Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge. 
publisher, 


Physico-Physiological Researches. 
By Baroa von Reichenbach. In the dynamics of Magnetism 
Electricity, Heat. Light, Cry: stalizaticn and Chemism, in their 
relation; to vital force. Complete from the German, second 
edition ; with the addition of a Preface and Critical notes, by 
Jobn Asburner, M. D. Third American edition. Price. $i. 
Postage, 20 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Discourses from the Spirit- World. 
By Rev. R. P. Wilson, Medium. Dictated by Stephen (tin. 
This is an interesting volume of 200 pages. ice, 63 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Sacred Circle. 
Py Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, and O. C. Warren. A fine 
bound octavo volume of 592 pages, with portrait of Edmonds 
Price, $1 50 ; postage, 84 cents. 

Philosophy of the Spirit-World. 
Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Price, 63 cents. Postage- 
12 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher. 


A Review of Dods’ Involuntary Theory of the Spiritnai 
Manifestations. 

By W. S, Courtney. 4 most triumphant refutation of the only 
material theory, that deserves a respectful notice. Price, +ê 
cents ; postage, 3 cents. Charlos Partridge, publisher 

Seeress of Prevost. 
By Justinus Kerner. A book of facts and revelations con 
cerning the inner life of man, and a world of Spirits. New 
edition. Price, 38 cents. Postage, 6 cents. Charles Partridge 
publisher. 

Stilling’s Pneumatology. 
By Prof. George Bush. Being a reply to the questions. Whu. 
Ought and What Ought Not to be Believed or Disbelieve: con 
cerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions accordinx t 
nature. reason and Scripture, translated from the Geriuat 
price, 75 cents. Postage, 16 cents. Charles Partridge, pul. 

sher. 

The Approaching Crisis. 
By A. J. Davis. Being a review of Dr. Bushnetl’s recent Lec 
tures on Supernaturalism. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 13 ceni- 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Light from the Spirit-World. 
By Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Being written by the 
consent of Spirits. Price. 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


Mystic Hours, or Spiritual Experiences. 


By. Dr. G. A. Redman. Price $1 25. Postage 19 cents. 
This book details the main test phenomena that have occured 
in the experience of one of the best known mediums. 


Psalms of Life. 
A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, Anthems, etc., em 
bodying the Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment 
ofthe Age. Price, 75 cents ; postage, 14 cents. 

New Testament Miracles and Modern Miracles. 
By J. H. Fowler. The comparative amount of evidence for 
each ; the nature of both ; teetimony of a hundred witnesses. 
An Essay read before the Divinity School, Cambridge. Price, 
30 cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


, SPIRITUAL BOOKS BY OTHER PUBLISH 

ERS. 

The Great Harmonia, Vol. I. The Physician. 

By A. J. Davis. Price, $1 25. Postage, 29 cents. 
The Great Harmonia, Vol. II. The Teacher. 

| By A. J. Davis. Price, $l. Postage, 19 cents. 

The Great Harmonia, Vol, III, The Seer. 

By A. J. Davis. Price, $1. Postage, 19 cents. 

' The Great Harmonia, Vol. IV, The Reformer. 
By A. J. Davis. 
and the seven Spheres of Marriage. 
cents. ò 

The Harmonial Man. 

By A. J. Davis. Price, 30 cents. Postage, 6 

The Philosophy of Special Providence. 
By A. J. Davis. A Vision. Price, 15 ceuts. 

Free Thought on Religion. 

By A. J. Davis. Price, 15 cents ; postage, 3 cents. 

The Magic Staff. 

An Autobiography of A. J. Davis. Price, $1 25: 
22 cents, KEK 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. 

By A. J. Davis. Price, 50 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 

The Penetralia. 

By A. J. Davis. Price, $1; postage, 23 cents. 


The Macrocosm, or the Universe Without. 
By William Fishbough. Paper, bound, price 50 cents ; mus 
lin, 75 cents ; postage, 12 cents, 


Concerning physiological vices and virtue 
Price, 31. Postage, 


cents. 


Postage, 3 cents 


postaze 


Compendium of the Theological and Spiritual Writings 
of Swedenborg. 

Being bes orem and orderly epitome of all his religious 
works. With an appropriate introduction. Prefaced by a 
full life of the author, with a brief view of all his works on 
Science, Philosophy and Theology. 


Tho Healing of the Nations. 
Through Charles Linton, Medium, with an elaborate Introuue 
tion and Appendix by Gov. Tallmadge, Illustrated by tw. 
beautiful steel engravings. Coutains $50 pages. Price, $1 (+ 
Postage, 30 ceuts. 
Millennium Dawn. 
By Rev C. K. Harvey. 
ceuts , postage, 7 cents, 
Library of Mesmerism. 
By Newman ~se't, Dr. Dodd, Willsuns, 
$1 50 cent. per volume ; postage, 4U cout, 
Harmonead anc Sacred Melodist. 
By Asa Frez: 3 Een of sereg - 
rettgaeit ioe rae, LS 


Price, $2; postage 45 


A work on Spirits: 


anh ether 


an 
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‘SCOTT’ S HEALIN G INSTITUTE, 
TO. 36 BOND-STREET, NEW-YORK 


one of the most convenient, beautiful and healthy lecitu in 
the city of New York, cight doors cast of Broadway. 
JOHN SCOTT, Proprivtor. 


JOHN SCOTT. 
AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 


TO THE PATRONS OF OF THIS PAPER. 


TERMS OF THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 
One Year, strictly in advance . 
Six Sat 


.. $2 00 
1 00 
2 50) 


w (SPIRIT 


To Patrons it in Canada, with pias Prepaid .. 


do. Cuba, do. Pepa i 

This being an age when almost everything in the shape tf an 
do; Mexico, do: 3 o | advertisement ts considered humbug, we desire persons who may 
do. South America, do. 3 00 | be affticted to write to those who have been relieved or cured at 
do. Europe, do. 3 00 | the Scott Healing Institute, and sausfy themselves that we do LCE 


claim half what in justice to ourselves we could. 

We have taken a large, handscme, and commodtous house, for 
the purpose of accommodating those who may come frum a dis- 
tance to be treated. 

Hot and Cold Water Baths in the House; also Magnetic and 
Medicated Baths, adayitsd to peculiar comp dainte. In fact, we have 


*4* A liberal discount is made to local and traveling Agents. made every arrangement that can possibly conduce to the cem- 
fort and permanent cure of these who are afflicted. The immense 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE'S AGENTS, success we have met with since last January prepares us to state 
WHO WILL SUPPLY THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER, AND BOOKS IN OTR | unhesitatingly that all who may place themselves er friends un- 


UsT AT PUBLISHER'S PRICES. der our treatment, may depend upon great relief, if not an entire 


The best remittance from foreign countries is American bills, if 
they can be obtained ; the second ts gold, inclosed in letters. Gur 
triends abroad can have this paper as regular as those around 
us, by giving tull address and prompt remittances, aud we re- 
spectfully solicit their patronage. 


Rochester, N. Y., D. M. Dewey. (Albany, N. Y., A. F. Chat- | cure. Persons desirous of being admitted in the Healivg Meu- 
field, 414 Broadway. Troy, N. ¥., 8. F. Hoyt. 3 First street. Buf- | tute, should write a day or two in advance, £0 we can be pre 
lo, N. Y., T. S. Hawks, Post Oflice Building. Utica, N. Y., pes for them. 


French, 172 Genesee-street. Boston, Mass., Bela Marsh, ey Brom- 


Burnham, Federhern & Co., 9 and 13 Court-street. 
Baltimore, Md.. H. Taylor, 111 Balti- 


fleld-street ; 
Hartiord, Conn.. A. Rose. 
more-street ; 
Purdy, Tenn., S. D. Pace. Cincinnati, A. Hutchinson, S. W. Pease. 


Cleveland, 0., "Hawks & Brother. Post Office Building. Anderson, ` 


Ind., J. W., Westertield. 
avenue. 
Fourth and Chestnut-street. W ashington, la., E. J. Wooley. 
wora, G. B. Nelson. San Bernardino, Cala., Horace Kaiz. 
yeaton, Texas, R. T. Corning. 

A~ Other Agents and Buok Dealers will be supplied promptly. j 
A liberal discount allewed to the Trade for cash. 

The following persons are authorized to receive Money for Sub- 
scriptions to the TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER and for all the Books 


Detroit, Mich., J. S. Fuller, 222 Jeferson ' 


Uska- 
Gal- 


Bour Catalogue :—Batavia, N. Y., J. J. Denslow. Clymer, N. 
Yo . B. Greely. Earville, N. Y., William Mudge. Smyrna, N. 
af O. Ransom. Morrisville, N. Y., T. Hecox. Morris, N. Y., 


$ Stevenson. Auburn, N. Ye F. Goodrich. Center Sherman, N: 
Y., A. E. Lyon. Southold, Y., L H. Goldsmith. Winsted, 
Conn. , Rodley Moore. in Conn. , Benajah Mallory Step. 
ney, Conn. , General Judson Curtis. Hartford, Conn., J. R. Rose. 
New Haven, Conu., Henry N. Goodman. "south ‘Manchester, 
Conn.. Ward Cheney. Thompsonville, Conn., Isaac T. Pease. Cas- 
cade, Wis., Seth Soule, Jr. Carverville, Pa., Wiliam R. Evans. 
Meriden, Coun., R. L. Roys. Glendale, Mass., John H. Lynd. 
Springtield, Mass., Rufus Elmer. Worcester, Mass. yA. PL Ware. 
Center Sandwich, N H., C. C. Fellows. Woodstock, Vt., Austin 
E. Simmons. Morrisville, Pa., G. M. Allen. Reading, Pa., H. A. 
Lantz. Cleveland, 0.,S. E. Everett. Bellevue, 0., F. A. Wil- 
Hams. Painesville, O., H. Steel. Coldwater, Mich., James. M. 
Raymond. Pontiac, Mich., Candace L. Calvin. Cedar Rapids, Ja., 
W. Rathborn. Oregon City, F. S. Holland. Danville, Tex., È. B. 
stuart. Farmersville, C. W. | Wiliam W. King. Salem, la., J. £ 
Mendenhall. England, London, H. Bailliere, 219 Regent-street ; 
Jchn White, 31 Bloomsbury-street. France, Paris, J. B. Balliere, 
19 Rue Hautefuelle. Spain, Madrid, Ch. Bailly Bailliere, 11 Calle 
del Principe. 


WM. C. HUSSEY, 
HEALING MEDIUM, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC DISEASES, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF MEDICINES. 
Dyspepsia Cured in a Few Sittings. 
155 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 
CNE DOOR FROM HOUSTON, OFFICE HOURS § A.M. TO $ P.M. 


TIFFANY & CO0., 
550 BROADWWAY, 


LAIM for their entire stock, in comparison 
with any other in this country, superiority for its extent, 
quaiity, and Beauty: and farther, that their prices are as low as 
Wose of any other Louse. 
They would especially enumerate 
DLAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, 
FINE JEWELRY. 


SILVER WARE, 


Guaranteed of Fuglish Sterling (926-190 pure), the standard 
decreed by metallurgists the best possible for durability and 


beauty. 

WATCHFS, 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only agents in New York 
for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Watches, conceded to be the 
best pocket time pieces ever made.) 


RRONZE STATUES AND VASES. 


THE PRESENT AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
Y ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS.—We 
have just issued a new edition of this, one of the most re- 
cent, valuable and interesting of Mr. Davis’ works—dealing as it 
does with the Spiritual Wonders to the present, and calculated. 


as the Author says in his Preface, + tomvet the psychological de- 
mands of the time.’ 


CONTENTS Page. 
A Survey of Human Needs - - -3 
Definition of Philosophy and Spiritualism : : 29 
The External Argument - - -~ - - - - i: 
The Spiritual Congress - - . - - x ou 
Mission at High Kock Cottage - - - - - - s 
The Delegations and Exordia -~ - - - - - tore 
The Table of Explanation : : - : - : 128 
The Classification of Media - - x ý a X 130 
The Classiftcation of Causes - - : - : - 297 
Summary Explanations - - - - . - - 00 
Revelations from fandemonium - - - - . 207 


Address 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 
Office of the Spiritual Telegraph, $26 Broadway, N. Y. 


TREES, PLANTS, &c. 
TM. R. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 


Vy will send their new Descriptive Catalogues to those w bo 
remit ten cents for each, viz : Nu. 1, Fruit and Ornamental Trees ; 
No. 2, Roses and other Flow ering Plants : 
146 varieties and culture ; No. 9, Bulbous Plants, P:wonics, Pahlias? ; 
etc. ; No. 14, Grapes of 150 native varieties and others. kas ber- 
ries, ‘Currants and all Small Fruits ued It 


HOUSE FOR SALE 
C t to rent, 134 West-Twelfth street 
Fifth Avenue, recently vacated by Dr. Chapin. 
stantially built, with Nova Scotia brown stone tent, 
modern improvements. 
423 Broadway. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
F 


OR pupils of both sexes, 69 West-Nine- 

teenth street, N. Y. reopened Monday, Sept Two 
boarders can be acecmmeistet m tby fan. by of the Principal, A. 
J. Deane. ëM ot. 


Price $1 ; postage, 23 cents. 


, hear, 
w is sub- 

and all 
Terms easy, apply w Charles Partridge, 
ubt 


William M. Lang. Nashville, Tenn., James M. Lyon, 


St. Louis, Mo., Woodworth & Co., North- east corner of ; 


ANE | 


No. 6 Strawberries of | 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Those who may be afficted. by writing and describing £s mp- 
toms, will be examined, discase diagnosed. and a package cf med- 
icine sufficient to cure, or at least to cunfer such benci. that tke 
į patient wiil be fully satisfied that the continuation of the treat- 
ment will cure. Terms. €5 for examination and meutane. The 
money must in all cases accompany the letter. 

JOHN SCOTT. 


Read the following. and judge for yourselves : 

Mrs. Jane Tillotson, Cleveland, Obio, cured in fourtocn days ot 

’ falling of te womb, by the use of Scott's Womb Restorer. Vice, 
$6, post paid 

Mr. Tatum, New York city, cured of numbness and partial par- 
alysis of limbs. 

‘Mrs. Brown, Brocklyn, N. Y., cured of consempticn. When 
this lady first called at the Scott Healing Institute, she was pro- 
nounced by her physicians incurable. she is now well and 
hearty. 

Mr. Johnson. cured by one application of the hand and one box 
| of Pile Salve, of chronic piles, aud probably some two hundred 
more were cured of piles by using Scott's File Salve. 

Mrs. 8. C. Burton, New Brittain, Conn., one of the worst cases 
of scrofula, cured in seven weeks, and nearly all the sores cov- 
ered over with new and healthy skin. This is probably cne of 
! the most astonishing cases on record. 

William P. Anerston, New York city. troubled with rheuma- 


tism of back, bip, and knees. Afflicted for nine years. Cured an 
five weeks. 
Mrs. S. H. N. X, boarded inthe Scott Healing Institute, 


cured in Tour weeks of dyspepsia, and tendency to dropey. 
line addressed to us will be answered, giving her full address. 
Dr sor: Witxes Barre, April, 27, 1868. 

Sir—1 find I shall want some more of your Cough Medicine ; it 
works like a charm. My daughter was very bad with a cough 
for a long time, and I was afraid she could not live long. Alter 
taking only two bottles, she is almoet well. This is great meci- 
cine—people are astunished at its efecte. No doubt ] shall Ww the 
means of selling a large quantity of it, here in this secticn. 

Send it by Hope's Express as you did before. 

My best respects, ISAAC G ar. 

Mrs. Mulligan bad been afflicted, for years, with the heart dis- 
ease. The physicians pronounced’ her incurable, and gave ber 
up to die. Mrs. Lester persuaded her to cume tu the Scott Heal. 
ing Institute. After the third visit, she was able to do a hard 
day’s scrubbing and washing. She is now enjoying jx rtect health, 
She resides No. 106 Tunth-avenue, New York city. Dr. John 
Scou only placed his hands on her three times. 

Mrs. Smith, (late Mrs. Hall.) residing at Mr. Levy's boarding 
house, cured of Scarlet Fever in ten minutes. 

Hundreds of other persons since the establishment cf the Secut 
Healing Institute, byt space will not admit of an enumeration. Out 
of 1,462 patients treated at the Scott Heating Institute, net cne. if 
‘ not fully cured, but what has received a remarkable berett. 0f- 

fice hours from § 4. X.. to 6 P. x. 
| Address, JOHN SCOTT, 36 Bond-street. New York. 


| 
| 


Scott’s Healing Institute—Removal. 


The undersigned begs leave to say to his patrons and the pub- 
lic, that he has removed his establishment trom 16 to 56 Fend-st 
New York. where he will continue to attend to the afflicted with 
(as he hopes) his usual success. Having materially adied to his 
| Institute, both in room and assistants, be is prepared tu receive 
| patients from all parts of the country. 
| To the Ladies, particularly, he would say that he treats all dis- 

eases incinental to their sex, with invariable success: An expe- 
{rienced matron will be at all times iu attenduce on the Ladies 
under my charge. JOHN SCOTT, WEond st. 

N. B. Recipes and medicines sent by express te an) 
the country on receipt of from five to ten ‘dollars, as the case way 


require. Be particular, in ordering, to give the name uf Town, 
County and State, in full. J. S. 


SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 


GIVEN TO JOHN Scurt, AND PREPARED BY HIM aT 6 Bonp-stxrer, 
Nrw- YORE. 
COOSIANA, OR COUCH REMEPY. 

This is a medicine of extraordinary power and efficacy in the 
relief and cure of Bronchial Affecting and Cons sumpive Com- 
plaints ; and as it excels all other remedies in its acaptations to 
that class oLdiseases, is destined to supercede their use and give 
health and hope to the afliicted thuugands. Price, 28 cunts. 


PILE SALVE. 

A sovereign remedy for this disease ts at last found. It affords 
instantaneous relief, and effects a speedy cure. Mr. Everitt, edi- 
tor of the Spiritualist, Cleveland, O., atter tweive years ol sunter- 
ping, was in less than one week ce mpletely erred, and bandreds 
of instances can be referred to where the sume results have fob 
lowed the use of this iuvaluable remedy. Price. $1 per box. 


EYE WATER. 

For weak or inflamed eyes this preparation stands unrivaled. 
It never tails to give immediate relief; and when the ditheully is 
caused by any local affection, the cure will be speedy and per- 
manent.” Frice, $0 cents. 

SPIRIT EMBROCATION, 

For Tetter, Frysipelag, Sait Rheum, and all Scrofulatic erup- 
tions of the skin, an invaluable remedy, and warrapted to cure ip 
all ordinary cases. Price, $1. 

CANCER SALVE. 

This Salve, when used with the Magnetic er Sq iriteal powers ot 
Dr. Scott, has never, in a single instance, tated lo tiect a perina- 
nent and 'positive cure, po matter bow aggravated the cuse. It 
will be found triumphantly dhecacious ol itself alere, in cases 
where the part affected is open; and when Pro boott'e eervices 
cap net be obtained, these ul any peed ielien, whose powers 
are adapted to euch complaints, will answer the puree. Price, 
$10. RHEUMAHO REMEDY 

This preparation ia guarattect to cure all kinds of inflamma. 
tory rbetimate i, Atei wili Jeave the system in a condition that 
Twill positively forbid a reti rn of the ditare. Prive, $) per bette 
ı For $lda positive cure Wil be puuraulecd, 

ABSORBER. 

This wonderful medicine bas proved to be one of the wonders 
of the ape, ete bettie emg in alnet every tustarce sufficient to 
l cure the wort cases of drepey. Trice, $10 per large bottie. 

l BE PARTICULAR. 
| tn ordering any of the above mccicines, toefore the amount in 
A i letter, addressed tu the uud emptied, and stele Citinctly kow 
the package noist be rent, ane to whem addres«d. Iu all cases 
the package Wilk be tor Warued by the firet convey ance. 
Ace ress, DE, JOHN SCOTT, 56 Eondetroct, New York. 
Bu- Liberal disceunt ruade ty Age ub. 


